





























CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


MAY, 1843. 





THE PHILANTHROPIC ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


In what we now term the infancy of literature, Solomon 
said, ‘ Of making many books there is no end.” But of the 
books, which he found extant, there probably remain in being 
only the Pentateuch, the Book of Job, and a few of the poems 
of his own royal father. What a vast freight of promised im- 
mortality have these three thousand years carried away as a 
dream! Of the lost books, which Solomon may have read, the 
Pentateuch preserves the name of one, with a short extract. 
It is the “ Book of the wars of Jehovah,” that is, of great, 
famous wars, —a poetical work, probably the Iliad of its day, 
commemorative of heroic darings and achievements, the bard’s 
tribute to men of might and renown, whose world-honored 
names, he trusted, would bear his own down to the end of time. 
Why has his book perished? Why is his name, why are the 
names of his heroes dropped from the memory of man? Prob- 
ably because the book was a mere war-poem, —an eulogy of 
deeds that had made men wretched, — of deeds, the praise of 
which was cherished among the posterity of their heroes, or 
until the tribe which had achieved them was disbanded, but 
which had no hold upon the general heart, nothing to call 
forth the sympathy, or to enlist the affections. Why have the 
writings of Moses and of David, why has the Book of Job 
survived, and gone forth into all lands, and been translated into 
every tongue? Because there was that in them, which appeal- 
ed to the universal heart, and which found an answering chord 
in every breast. ‘They addressed man as man, and in tones of 
love and of sympathy. ‘They revealed the common parentage, 
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both earthly and heavenly, of all men. ‘They breathed com- 
passion for the poor, kindness for the exile and the stranger. 
They opened the bosom of eternal love for the repose of ‘the 
weary, for the refuge of the oppressed. ‘They spake of the 
unslumbering Shepherd. They drew around the tried and 
stricken children of earth the mantle of a watchful Providence. 
They encompassed men’s dwellings and daily walks with the 
hosts of God and the sympathy of heaven. ‘Therefore was it, 
that, long before literature was wont to pass from nation to 
nation, and from tongue to tongue, these books were translated 
and circulated among nations, whose theology differed the 
most widely from that of the Jews. The philanthropic aim 
and tendency of these writings preserved and diffused them. 

In the present article, we ask the attention of our readers to 
the philanthropic element, considered as the life-giving and 
life-preserving principle of literature, as that, without which 
taste, genius, and eloquence can leave no extensive or enduring 
impress. By the philanthropic element we mean sympathy 
with man as man, —a spirit, which surmounts natural barriers, 
which forgets factitious differences, which regards our common 
nature as essentially sacred and venerable, and which utters 
itself with tenderness and love, — in fine, a spirit, which brings 
the reader, whoever he may be, into face to face communion 
with the author, and which makes the process of perusal a 
blending of heart with heart. The motto of the writer, who 
would give his book free course and length of days, must be, 
Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

But our theory encounters at the outset a formidable objec- 
tion in the ancient classics taken collectively. ‘They have 
little or none of this philanthropic element. ‘They recognise 
not the intrinsic dignity and worth of the human soul. They 
are contracted and exclusive in their sympathies. Hatred, 
contempt, or revenge often gives them their key-note. Even 
Socrates (in Plato’s Dialogues) speaks scornfully of those, 
who, in humble life, practise the quiet virtues that adorn their 
station, denies that they can partake or approach the divine 
nature, and promises them no more worthy fate after-death, 
than transmigration into the bodies of ants, wasps, and bees. 
Yet those old Greek and Roman writers have survived the 
nations and languages of their birth, — they enter into all lib- 
eral culture,—they nourish youth, — they are the delight of 
age, and the wreath of their renown is as fresh and green as 
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when it was first woven. How is it that they still live, if phi- 

lanthropy is the breath of life to literature ? 

! We reply, that the history of the classics is not even an ex- 

‘ ception to the principle which we have laid down ;_ but, on the 

: other hand, strikingly illustrates and confirms it. For, in the 

' first place, how exceedingly small a proportion, (probably 

much Jess than a thousandth part,) of ancient classical litera- 

ture has come down to us!’ What a multitude of philosophers 
and of poets, renowned in their day, have transmitted only as 
much knowledge of themselves, as may be compressed within 
five lines of a classical dictionary! The Alexandrian Library 
contained seven hundred thousand volumes, most of them, un- 
doubtedly, single copies of works, which had ceased to be 
read or known, which, even if works of genius, never had any 
permanent hold upon the interest or sympathy of mankind, 
and to which, already dead, the fanatical Christians who burn- 
ed the library only added the honors of a funeral pile; for, 
even before the art of printing, the conflagration of a single 

library, or of a score of libraries, could not have destroyed a 

i living literature. 

. The strongest proof, that classical literature had no intrinsic 
vitality, may ‘be drawn from the history of the civilized world 
in the interval between the dismemberment of the Roman Em- 
pire and the revival of letters. For the citizens of the empire 
transmitted to their rude conquerors from the North, not the 
literature which was indigenous among chocnenlves, but a 
provincial literature, full of foreign idioms, which they had 
borrowed from despised Judea. This was not because the 
conquered people were religious devotees. Primitive piety 

. then burned low in the church, and the senseless glitter of mere 
form had hidden the power of godliness. ‘The Scriptures were 
but partially diffused, imperfectly understood, and superficially 
obeyed. ‘Their direct influence upon individual character was 
hardly perceptible. But yet, by their catholic, humane, phi- 
lanthropic spirit, they had so inwrought themselves into the 
body politic, and so leavened the whole mass of society, as to 
sustain the fiercest shock of revolution, nay, the entire disinte- 
gration of the social system, and to mingle anew with its cha- 
otic elements, as they were fused into other forms, and a life 

more hardy, though less refined. Now, as it was barely the 

social and intellectual influence of the Scriptures, which thus 
survived the rush of desolating hordes, and subdued the con- 
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querors, had classical literature taken any strong hold upon the 
general mind and heart, there is no conceivable reason why 
that also should not have penetrated the new organization of 
the social elements, and impressed its traces deep and clear 
upon the history and monuments of the dark ages. But we 
discern no such traces. ‘The age immediately preceding that 
of the barbarian inroads had lost all purity of taste and beauty 
of literary execution, — the time-hallowed imagery of the 
classics had become time-worn and obsolete, — the forms of 
the Augustan age had been racked and warped, its idioms di- 
luted, its graphic terseness of diction beaten out into a verbose 
and lumbering dialect, an attenuated, enervated Latin, which 
Cicero would hardly have recognised as his native tongue. 
Classical literature had lost its power over those of its own 
household ; and, when aliens overran its home, liberty of con- 
cealment, undisturbed oblivion was the highest boon which it 
could obtain, and that only for a few of its master-spirits. 
There was no transfusion of its harmonious breathings into a 
new literature, or into the life-blood of the nations that en- 
tered upon its heritage. No strains from Mantua or Tibur 
were taught to blend with the hoarse war-cry of Goth and 
Hun. No Athenian or Roman culture moulded the manners 
or formed the minds of the invaders. But the writings of the 
Galilean fishermen worked their way with inconceivable ra- 
pidity into the hearts and habits of those fierce idolators, 
quenching the fires of their often bloody superstitions, infusing 
a spirit of humanity, cherishing pacific counsels and arts, and 
mingling even with the savage code of war principles of honor 
and forbearance. ‘To be sure, the sacred writings themselves 
were soon hidden from the people, nay, from the very priests, 
hidden in cloister: libraries, and in a tongue which was fast 
growing obsolete. Yet they inspired and pervaded what little 
of literature, what little of eloquence there was. ‘Their teach- 
ings, though travestied, were not utterly obscured in the le- 
gends and homilies of those days. ‘Their spirit, though with 
much base admixture, breathed in all that was courteous and 
beneficent in the institutions of chivalry, in the respect, before 
unknown, with which the female character was regarded, in 
the growth of hospitality, in the establishment of public chari- 
ties. We call those ages dark; yet the darkness was not that 
of a starless night, but rather that of a cloudy day. And the 
clouds were one by one dispersing, — the light was perpetually 
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waxing brighter, — the written word was gradually disenthral- 
ling itself, and breaking forth in the purer teachings and _ holier 
lives of its guardians. ‘The sun at length cast clear, full rays 
upon the dial-plate of the ages, and the shadow trembled to- 
wards the high noon of the Reformation. It was not tll then, 
that the surviving fragments of ancient literature came forth 
from the hiding places, which religion had furnished them ; 
and they were sought out and called forth by the extension to 
the departments of taste and mental culture of the same 
quickening influences, which had Jed on the Reformation. 

But the revival of letters (so called) was an isolated phe- 
nomenon, fraught with no far-reaching results, exerting no 
extensive sway over the destiny of the race. In saying this, 
we are, indeed, running counter to received theories; but facts 
are on our side. For classical learning in its revival took its 
first start, and reached its highest point, in its own soil of Italy ; 
yet there the intellectual inpulse was of narrower extent and 
shorter duration than elsewhere, and was closely followed by 
an age of literary imbecility and plagiarism, and of political 
and religious profligacy, which gave place only to the death- 
shadows of universal ignorance and degradation. ‘The reason 
of this was, that the Italian mind, when roused from its long 
lethargy, found in the department, to which it applied itself, 
nothing to expand and elevate its highest powers, nothing 
adapted to awaken heart-interest and heart-sympathy, nothing 
diffusive in its nature, and fitted to become the basis of general 
culture and progress. But the same mental impulse, in Ger- 
many, while it availed itself of the disinterred treasures of 
classic antiquity, assumed a religious direction, was inspired 
and urged on by that marvellous ‘literature of Judea, the foun- 
tain of “living waters to all ages and nations, was transmitted 
from province to province, and from land to land, and is still 
at work throughout Protestant Christendom. In this move- 
ment there was vitality and the widest diffusiveness. The 
books which inspired it, and those which grew from it, were 
for all people. Luuther’s Bible found its way into every cot- 
tage in Germany. ‘The noble lyrics of the Reformation were 
heard from the sheep-cot and the farm-yard. ‘The infant lite- 
rature of Germany, in every department, breathed a spirit, 
which addressed the universal human heart, which gave it free 
course, and made it both living and life-giving, — indeed, the 
same spirit, which prompted that ever memorable rejoinder of 
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William Tyndale to the Popish priest: “If God give me life, 
ere many years the ploughboys shall know more of the Scrip- 
tures than you do.” 

The view, which we have presented of classical literature, 
derives confirmation from its present condition. It is now no- 
where a living literature. Its forms of unrivalled beauty are, 
indeed, and will be for ages to come, to the curious, refined, 
and educated taste, objects of intense interest and admiration ; 
but they are like the mummies taken from ‘Egyptian cata- 
combs, full of the traces of consummate art, with no symptom 
of decay, bearing too the closest semblance to life, but without 
the breath of life. ‘They were in their native tone and spirit 
strictly local and national ; and can hardly be read with inter- 
est or profit, except by those, who can abstract themselves from 
their own position in time and space, and conjure up around 
themselves the very atmosphere of classic days and scenes. 
They, therefore, can never be extensively read. In transla- 
tions they will be enjoyed by but few, who are incapable of 
enjoying them in their original languages. Popular translations 
of them there can never be. Literal versions, like Cowper’s 
Homer, will find no readers. Paraphrases as free, and as full 
of modernisms as Pope’s Homer, may be worn by the hands 
of many on account of these same modernisms, but will be 
read with enjoyment by none; for to the scholar they will 
seem a mere travestie, while the common reader will have his 
interest arrested only by the patches of new cloth sewed upon 
the old garment. 

Meanwhile, there is an outcry in many quarters against 
classical learning, and that, not only in the highway and the 
market-place, but in our very seats of -learning, among those 
who administer the chief literary institutions of our country. 
Nay, in some of them, an unworthy capitulation has been 
already made with the enemy. Juvenal and the Iliad have 
been thrown away for the privilege of retaining Horace and 
Xenophon, and the University, no longer Alma Mater, afraid, 
if faithful,.of being left utterly -eleihimess, consents to turn her 
young half-fledged from her nest. We are far from sympa- 
thizing with this state of feeling. We deem no man master of 
his own tongue, tll he has become conversant with those so 
unlike, and yet both most perfect vehicles of thought and sen- 
timent, the Greek and Latin languages. We regard no man 
as fit to- sit in judgment on the current literature of the day, 
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none, (with here and there a rare exception,) as competent to 
write that which deserves to live, who has not a taste purged 
and chastened by a familiarity with those faultless models of 
the art of writing, — the birth of ages, when writing was a rare 
and generous art, instead of coming, as it now does, by nature, 
when there were those, who could bear to use the reversed 
stylus, and could suppress a finished work till the nznth year, 
when, (to borrow an Eastern metaphor, ) apples of gold found 
no favor, unless set in pictures of silver. But yet this hostility 
to the classics, barbarous and unworthy as it is, has more 
meaning and a broader basis, than even those who wage the 
warfare know ; for there is such a thing as men’s not under- 
standing their own ideas, and the enemies of the classics are 
seldom among those, who are capable of analyzing their own 
thoughts and sentiments. But they are not all actuated by 
that bald, narrow, heartless utilitarianism of which they are 
accused. ‘They are willing that their sons should study much, 
that has no direct bearing upon the business of life. ‘They 
will let them study the higher mathematics, which they will 
never need to use,— various branches of natural science, 
which lie entirely aside from their future vocations, — modern 
languages, which they can never need to write or speak. But 
these good people underrate the classics, because they them- 
selves have received nothing from them. Science they revere 
as the truth of God. The literatures of modern Europe they 
respect, because, even in their contracted reading, they have de- 
rived more or less of elevating and quickening influence from all 
of them, and from each some well thumbed version is among the 
fireside favorites. But no life-giving rays have dawned upon 
them from classic antiquity. ‘They have, indeed, looked now 
and then at some translation, but have found it bristling with 
hard names and exploded superstitions, with sieges and single 
combats, with no intermingling of such sentiments as are the 
property of the universal human heart, with no resonance from 
those world-embracing chords, to which every bosom throbs a 
quick response. ‘They have not been able to reach the high 
table-land, from which the surpassing beauties of the classics 
can be seen in their true perspective. ‘ Words! Words! 
Words !” is their inward exclamation, when they are urged to 
spare the good old system of careful, thorough training in the 
Greek and Latin ; and, while they would not restrict education 
to the knowledge, which will bake men’s bread and sail their 
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ships, they prefer that, if anything more is to be learned, it 
shall be in departments, which, in ways that they themselves 
can trace or comprehend, may either elevate the mind or ex- 
pand the affections. 

In speaking of the classics as deficient in the philanthropic 
element, in scenes and sentiments adapted to take strong hold 
upon the affections, we have only represented them as desti- 
tute of what, from the necessity of the case, they could not have 
had. ‘The social and domestic affections must breathe in full 
vigor in a truly living literature ; and, (as we attempted to 
show in a recent number of this journal,*) these affections owe 
their intensity and depth for the most part to revealed religion. 
It is, indeed, hard to find truly pathetic passages in the writings 
of the ancients. We doubt whether their most moving de- 
scriptions ever call forth tears; and, were it not for the ven- 
erable mantle of antiquity that screens them from ridicule, their 
very pathos might sometimes provoke a smile. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the following description from Homer of the grief of 
Achilles on the death of Patroclus, which would suit much 
better the rage of a whipped schoolboy, than the sorrow of a 
bereaved friend. 


‘*' Then clouds of sorrow fell on Peleus’ son, 
And, grasping with both hands the ashes, down 
He poured them on his head, his graceful brows 
Dishonoring, and back the sooty shower 
Descending settled on his fragrant vest. 

Then, stretched in ashes, at the vast extent 

Of his whole length he lay, disordering wild 
With his own hands, and rending off his hair. 
The maidens, captived by himself in war 

And by Patroclus, shrieking from the tent 

Ran forth, and hemmed the glorious chief around. 
All smote their bosoms, and all fainting fell. 

On the other side, Antilochus, dissolved 

In tears, held fast Achilles’ hand, and groaned 
Continually from his heart, through fear 

Lest Peleus’ son should perish self-destroyed.” t 


This is an outline of mere animal passion, and makes not the 
remotest approach to the citadel of genuine heart-sorrow. 
Contrast with this the sublime tranquillity, and at the same 
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time the rich depth of feeling, the beautiful blending of love 
and grief with holy trust and the strength that God alone can 
give, with which a well known modern poeiess * has clothed 
a Christian wife, as she bends over the body of her husband, 
who dies the victim of an unjust accusation. 


«« She wiped the death-damps from his brow, 

With her pale hands and soft, 

Whose touch upon the lute-chords low 
Had stilled his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bathed his lips with dew, 

And on his cheeks such kisses pressed 
As hope and joy ne’er knew. 


‘Qh! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 
Enduring to the last ! 

She had her meed, — one smile in death, — 
And his worn spirit passed. 

While even as o’er a martyr’s grave 
She knelt on that sad spot, 

And weeping, blessed the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not.” 


The question may be here raised : If classical literature has 
so little of the philanthropic element as has been represented, 
and is thus false to the affections, which constitute the glory of 
human nature and the charm of life, wherein consists its value ? 
Why should the classics still form an essential branch of liberal 
culture? In reply, we will briefly state wherein lies, as seems 
to us, the peculiar and inestimable value of the classics. 

1. As works of art the writings of the ancients are un- 
equalled, and will probably forever remain unequalled, cer- 
tainly can never be surpassed. And this distinction they owe 
to the very deficiency, which we have been setting forth, — 
to their lack of the philanthropic element. It was in those 
early days with the art of writing, as with painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, all which reached as high a degree of out- 
ward finish and polish, as they have attained in modern times, 
attracted profound admiration, gained eternal: fame, but were 
deficient in those traits, which excite deep emotion and call the 
finer sensibilities into exercise. The aim of both artists and 
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writers in the classic ages was, not to move, but to please, — 
not to excite feeling, but to gratify taste. ‘This end can be 
accomplished only by consummate perfectness of form and 
finish. For, when the heart is not deeply moved, criticism is 
awake and keen, —every defect, every blemish is detected, — 
anything short of entire symmetry, wholeness, and unity fails 
to please. Hence arose the doctrine of the unities of time, 
place, and scene, as essential to a dramatic or epic poem, par- 
ticularly to the former. Hence sprang many rigid rules of 
composition, to which the ancients willingly submitted, be- 
cause writing was to them a mere trial of skill, a kind of intel- 
lectual gymnastics, but which would have been as fetters and 
handcuffs upon Shakspeare, or Milton, or Wordsworth. The 
ancients wrote, indeed, with enthusiasm, but not with sensibili- 
ty. ‘Their enthusiasm was for a purely intellectual ideal, for 
artistical beauty and perfectness, for rhythmical and melodious 
words and cadences, for fine-spun thought and burnished meta- 
phor. Modern literature, on the other hand, aims primarily 
at impression. It appeals to the sentiments and affections, 
more than to the taste. And, where the heart is awake, criti- 
cism becomes dormant; form and finish are mere secondary 
considerations ; faults of taste may glide in unperceived ; ab- 
rupt transitions, broken metaphors cease to startle; and the 
most fragmentary forms of literature, if they take their stamp 
from the mint of the affections, have no less value, than if they 
had been wrought out and rounded off with the most consum- 
mate skill. When the affections give the spring to literature, 
they produce a revolution among writers, no less than among 
readers. ‘They push forward many, who have beauty of soul, 
but no eye for form,—who can utter breathing thoughts, if 
they may only be permitted to clothe them in the burning 
words, which presided at their birth. But strong feeling in an 
author is in itself unfavorable to nice and delicate finish of style. 
Glowing thoughts grow cool beneath the chisel. Sentiments, 
which fill the whole soul, cannot be detached, and held at 
arm’s length, and viewed dispassionately, to see where they 
need paring, and where piecing ; but in that very process they 
grow tame and common-place. The tendency, therefore, of 
modern literature is to a neglect of art and method, of polish 
and revision, —a tendency so strong as to need and demand 
some powerful counteracting influence. ‘This is to be found in 
familiarity with classical literature, — not in the imitation of the 
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classics as models, but in the early, diligent, thorough educa- 
tion, by their means, of the taste, of the artistical sense, of the 
keen eye for beauty and the quick ear for harmony. The 
writer thus trained will blend soul and form, strength and 
grace, nerve and symmetry, — his quick-coming fancies will 
robe themselves in beauty, —his most rapid flow of thought 
will be music. 

2. There is another ground, on which classical literature is 
inestimably precious. ‘I'he classics wrote in a newer, younger 
world than ours. ‘They were in the process of learning many 
things now well known. ‘They were taking first glances with 
earnestness and wonder at many things now old and trite, no 
less worthy of admiration than they were then, but lost sight of 
and forgotten. They give us first impressions of nature and of 
life, which we can get nowhere else. ‘They show us ideas, 
sentiments, and opinions in the process of formation, exhibit to 
us their initial elements, reveal their history. ‘They make 
known to us essential steps in human culture, which in these 
days of more rapid progress we stride over unmarked. They 
are thus invaluable aids in the study of the human mind, and 
of the intellectual history of the race, in the philosophical 
analysis of ideas and opinions, in ascertaining, apart from our 
artificial theories, the ultimate, essential facts in every depart- 
ment of nature and of human life. For these uses, the classics 
will increase in value with the lapse of time, and with every 
stage of human progress and refinement, so that, though classi- 
cal literature can never be popular, it must ever be a favorite 
handmaid of sound philosophy. 

We will now turn from classical to sacred literature. The 
Scriptures, taken collectively, are mainly indebted to the phi- 
lanthropic element for the interest, which attaches itself to 
them among all nations and conditions of men. ‘They are, 
indeed, made quick and powerful in their action upon the 
moral nature by the same divine spirit, through whose aid they 
were written. But, when we consider them purely in a lite- 
rary point of view, we must bring the phenomena of their 
diffusion and reception under the laws, which govern literature. 
Now it is an undeniable fact, that, without reference to their 
religious uses, the Scriptures are read with avidity wherever 
they are a new book, that they have a peculiar charm for the 
young, are attractive to the unenlightened, are heard or read 
with gladness in the far-off islands and settlements, whither. 
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missionary enterprise has carried them, and at the same time 
furnish rich and ever new gratification to the most refined and 
cultivated taste, while they extort the unwilling tribute of intel- 
lectual admiration from those, who deny and oppose the re- 
ligion which they reveal. This universal adaptation of the 
Bible to the tastes of man, and to such widely various tastes, 
bearing kindred to each other through a common nature alone, 
can be accounted for, as we think, only by the fact, that it is 
full of the spirit of humanity, that it breathes diffusive kindness, 
love without limit or alloy, that it reconciles man to man, and 
makes all feel the same fraternal and filial tie, that it addresses 
those elements and affections, which belong to man’s essence, 
and not to the accidents of his condition. ‘The Mosaic Law 
has been termed by shallow, short-sighted critics, a hard yoke 
for a stubborn people. But, in point of fact, it is full of the 
broadest principles of freedom, humanity, and kindness. Its 
measure of philanthropy, and of tender thoughtfulness for the 
rights and wants of all, is beyond that of even the political 
millennium of modern theorists. The whole Levitical code is 
pervaded by the most loving spirit for the lowly and distressed. 
He, who has waxen poor, though he be a stranger or a so- 
journer, is to be relieved without delay. If he pledge his 
mantle, it must be restored to him before night-fall. The sun 
must not go down upon the hireling’s “unpaid wages; ‘for he 
is poor, and setteth his heart upon it.” ‘The careful gleaning 
of the harvest and the second beating of the fruit-tree are 
forbidden the wealthy owner, and left to the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow. National distinctions are to be 
merged in the claims of a common nature. ‘If a stranger 
sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not vex him; but thou 
shalt love him as thyself; for ye know the heart of a stranger ; 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” How like the 
cool breath of heaven upon the fevered brow must precepts 
like these ever fall upon the bruised and oppressed spirit, upon 
the soul that has been shut out from sympathy, and has bow- 
ed under the inequalities, burdens, and mortifications incident 
to the most free and perfect social state, which, except under 
an avowed theocracy, man can ever attain! But with how 
much higher power comes home to the universal heart the fact, 
foreshadowed in prophecy, portrayed in the New ‘lestament, 
that God lighted up his only spotless image — earth amidst 
the lowliest forms and fortunes of humanity ! Here the ex- 
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tremes of the spiritual universe are brought together. God 
takes up his tabernacle among the despised and rejected of 
men; man, the stricken, way-worn, burden-bearing, is lifted 
to be the peer of angels and a partaker of the divine nature. 
And then, in the Scriptures both Old and New, man finds 
himself encircled as in the arms of a motherly tenderness, is 
made to feel that a compassionate regard ever rests upon him, 
sees eyes of God and hears voices of love in every scene of 
nature and of life. It is this spirit, which carries a welcome for 
the Bible, and causes its beauty and grandeur to be felt and 
owned even by those, who have no taste for its humbling doc- 
trines, no will for its self-denying duties. 

To pass from the Scriptures to the literature, into which 
they have breathed the philanthropic element, we would refer 
to one department of literature, which this element has almost 
created, namely, that, which has for its office the delineation 
of natural scenery, —a large and cherished department in 
modern Christendom, but which, except in the Bible, has left 
but few and vague vestiges among the remains of ancient lite- 
rature ; for among the classics descriptions of nature are very 
rare, and, when they do occur, are generally incidental and 
fragmentary.* Man cannot bear the contemplation of nature, 
unless the Creator’s smile be reflected from it. Reader, did 
you ever see a little child taken by his father to view some 
glittering pageant, to the child’s eye immensely vast and grand ? 
And have you not marked how such a child will, every mo- 
ment, look away from the gay show up to his father’s face, as 
if to fortify himself by a glance of love? And does not the 
child say, in that mute appeal, that he is dazzled and bewil- 
dered by the gay show, and could not look upon it with a safe 
and happy feeling, unless he were supported by his father’s 
eye? Just such emotions we have all had, when we have 
stood by the ocean or on the mountain-top, when we have 
considered the heavens, and beheld the stars, as “ at the com- 
mandment of the Holy One they stand in their order, and 
faint not upon their watches.” We have been amazed and 
bewildered. We have felt lonely and desolate ; and a silent, 





* The pastoral poetry, many beautiful specimens of which have come 
down to us from classic antiquity, constitute no exception to this remark ; 
for the Greek and Latin pastorals hardly ever present to us the still life 
of nature, but depend for their interest mainly upon the dramatic ele- 
ment. 
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shuddering awe has come over us. These emotions are the 
child’s yearning for the Father’s eye. We cannot bear to find 
ourselves in a universe so vast, unless we stand in the felt 
presence of one, who numbers the hairs of our heads and the 
sands of our lives. ‘The Atheist would carefully cut himself 
off from every grand and extensive view of nature, would shun 
the ocean and the mountain, would close his eyes to the crim- 
son sunset and the gemmed vault of night ; for all these things 
would tell him what a lonely being he was and how unshel- 
tered, would speak to him of agencies beyond his control or 
calculation, of powers of nature far mightier than his boasted 
intellect. In like manner, could the polytheist have taken no 
unalloyed satisfaction in the contemplation or description of 
nature ; for to him it was cantoned out among “ gods many 
and lords many,” among deities of limited power, of conflicting 
interests, of brutal passions, among deities, who might sleep or 
be on a journey, whose presence could not be invoked, or their 
aid depended upon with any degree of assurance. In a fath- 
erless universe, or in a Creation tenanted by vague, uncertain, 
and divided deity, the social craving is not met. The cry 
still is, 
‘* Live not the stars and mountains? Are the waves 
Without a spirit? Are the dropping caves 
Without a feeling in their silent tears ? ” 


It is only, when nature speaks to us in accents of love, when 
our souls in very truth feel 


** the intense 
Reply of hers to our intelligence,” 


that her hills and valleys, her stars and waters invite and 
attract us. It is only this intimate communion with the pater- 
nal spirit in nature, which can give either the wish or the 
power so to portray her scenes, that the portraiture shall livé in 
the memory of man, and pass from land to land and from age 
to age. All those, who have written sweetly and constraining- 
ly in this department, have occupied the attitude of high-priests 
and interpreters of Nature as she lies bathed in the Creator’s 
blessing, and have discharged this loving ministry in a loving 
spirit. It is because Cowper occupies this position, that he 
lives still, while many of his contemporaries of greater vigor of 
thought, and finer polish of style, are already consigned to ob- 
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livion. It is because Wordsworth exercises the same ministry, 
that neither ridicule nor reason can deprive him of his power 
over our sensibilities, or make him otherwise than a favorite 
with the people. 

Of all modern writers, Shakspeare undoubtedly exhibits the 
most of the philanthropic element. He holds the key to every 
chamber of the human heart, and to every department of hu- 
man experience. He touches chords, that vibrate among all 
classes and conditions of men. So pointedly, and yet in so 
loving a spirit, does he express many of those ideas and senti- 
ments that are common to all men, that numerous single sen- 
tences of his have detached themselves, and worked their way 
into the mouths of those, who never read a line of Shakspeare. 
If he ever transgresses truth in his representations, he errs on the 
side of humanity. His guilty heroes are, it may be, clothed 
with more noble traits of character, with more that claims sym- 
pathy, and the mingling of reverence with detestation, than we 
often find in the history of actual crime. But then he never 
palliates guilt. He only makes you love the man in spite of 
his sin, — makes you admire the temple in its defilement and 
its ruins. He cannot even mask the humane element long 
enough to carry a stratagem through. In the feigned death of 
Juliet, when he arrives at the real sorrow and heart-agony of 
her parents, he cannot let them go uncomforted, and having no 
other comforter at hand, he inconsistently enough puts into the 
lips of the very author of the stratagem, whose words of conso- 
lation, if he uttered any, should have been few, slow, and mea- 
sured, that surpassingly rich flow of soothing and elevating 
sentiment: 


*‘ Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this fair maid; now heaven hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid ; 
Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 
But heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 
The most you sought was — her promotion ; 
For ’t was your heaven she should be advanced ; 
And weep ye now, seeing she is advanced, 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? 
O, in this love, you love your child so ill, 
That you run mad, seeing that she is well.” 


Of modern authors, who have enjoyed a wide-spread celeb- 
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rity, Scott has perhaps the least of the philanthropic element. 
He has sympathy, but it runs in veins, —love, but it is for 
man’s accidents, not for man himself. He is a worshipper of 
the conventional. Piety must wear the robe of the establish- 
ment, patriotism must be wrapped in a tory’s mantle, else he 
is more likely to hold it up for scorn and contumely, than for 
respect and reverence. In saying this, we forget not Jeannie 
Deans; but, in reading her story, we forget Scott, and cannot 
believe ourselves guided through so lovely an exhibition of 
pure, simple-hearted Scotch piety, by the same man, who else- 
where never loses an opportunity to make sport of religion in 
Presbyterian attire, and spares not even the truly apostolic 
zeal and sanctity of those good old Covenanters, of whom the 
world was not worthy. We have called Scott a worshipper, 
we might better have termed him the high-priest, of the con- 
ventional. He moulded it into the most life-like forms ; but 
the Promethean spark is wanting. His works have met with 
no more fame, than his genius merited. His vivid fancy re- 
producing scenes and groups of olden time, his vast power of 
combination, his fidelity at once to his plot and to the individ- 
uality of every personage, his easy and fluent diction, his gen- 
eral loftiness and purity of moral sentiment, undoubtedly con- 
stitute him the most perfect artificer of fiction that the world has 
ever seen. As such, he has been idolized by the generation 
just passing off the stage, and by that now upon the stage ; 
but it cannot be denied that his promised immortality has passed 
its climax. With the rising generation he is supplanted by 
authors embodying more of that philanthropic element, without 
which the ascendancy of no man ’s genius will much outlast his 
life-time. 

Of these new favorites, in a former article,* we spoke at 
some length of Dickens, then the last favorite, and still our 
last, though it is hardly possible that his whole year’s silence, 
and then his free and righteous-strictures upon American man- 
ners, should not have transferred to other brows the laurels 
given by a changeful public. His men are not indeed made of 
the fine porcelain earth, of which Scott knows how to shape them. 
But then they are made, as God made man, out of the dust 
of the ground ; and they are living men, — as men, because they 
are men, claiming our sympathy and reverence. His stories 





* March, 1842. 
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are confused in plot, hurried and awkward in the denouement, 
sometimes slovenly, though oftener surpassingly beautiful, in 
style, sometimes lingering too long amidst coarseness and vul- 
garity ; but, all the while, they breathe a tender sympathy 
with man as man, in whatever garb, under whatever culture. 
He is doing more than any other living or recent writer, to open 
the fountains of kindly feeling, and diffusive world-embracing 
charity, and to inspire deep compassion, earnest prayer, faithful 
effort for the toiling, suffering, and neglected of our race. That 
his works will outlive his own generation we may not presume 
to say. But they cannot lose their hold upon the general 
heart, till other writers shall arise, who shall blend his spirit of 
humanity with more exquisite art and a more highly finished 
diction. 

A word or two in conclusion, with reference to the province 
and duty of authors. The only worthy object of writing is to 
convince men of that which is true, or to persuade them to 
that which is good. The highest aim is to convince of truth, 
or to persuade to goodness the greatest number. Love is the 
only lever, which can move the moral universe. The counsel 
then to the future author should be: Cultivate the true spirit of 
philanthropy. Cherish every principle and element of our 
common nature. Form yourself to a close and tender sympa- 
thy with the universal heart. When you write, address your- 
self to that heart. Speak as man to man. Be not satisfied, 
unless you feel the pulsation of your own heart sent back to 
you from those, for whom you write. Write not for fame; if 
you do, you will never get it. Write not for self; for the law 
of all self-seeking is, “‘ None that seek shall find.” But write 
in love. Write what a loving spirit prompts. Write that you 
may do good. ‘This purpose will give you strength, — will add 
nerve to your thoughts and wings to your words. You will do 
good, and get good. You may trace your own rill of benev- 
olent effort far and long, before it mingles with the full tide of 
human progress ; or, if not, in that better world, where all high 
aims and worthy efforts are treasured up, the rill will flow apart 
again and forever. 


A. P. P. 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


Tue doctrine of the atonement is sometimes described, both 
by its friends and adversaries, as if it implied that sentiments of 
mercy in the Divine Father were first inspired by the mediation 
of the Son; that the former was full of wrath, until it was as- 
suaged by the interposition of the latter. But, on the contrary, 
it is distinctly maintained by others, among whom may be num- 
bered Calvin and Watts, that the design of redemption, by the 
ministry of the Son, originated with the Father; that it was 
not the Son who disposed the Father to thoughts of mercy, but 
the mercy of the Father induced Him to appoint the Son to 
the office and the work of saving men from their sins ! 

The difference may be expressed by the terms, “ would 
not,” and “could not.” ‘Those who embrace the “could 
not” theory of the atonement, as the orthodox one, reject the 
other as a misrepresentation. It was not, they say, that God 
wanted a heart, and “would not” be merciful, but because 
he “could not” (could not consistently, could not with moral 
propriety,) spare, forgive, and save sinners, that the work of 
making atonement was indispensably needful. ‘There must be 
satisfaction made to the law, truth, and justice of God. The 
atonement, therefore, is vicarious in its character. It is one 
thing substituted for another. It is the death of the «Just 
One” in the room and stead of the ungodly. 

This view of the doctrine of the atonement is thought to be 
sustained chiefly by 1. The literal interpretation of certain 
texts of Scripture; 2. Its indispensable necessity to the support 
of moral government, which, if God should pardon the sins of 
men on the ground of their repentance only, would be essen- 
tially impaired, and even virtually annulled. 

Having given what we understand this theory and ground of 
the doctrine of the atonement to be, we shall proceed to make 
a statement of some of the difficulties to which it is manifestly 
exposed. 

1. It is not sustained by the sense of the word atonement, 
either in the Old Testament or in the New. It is acknowl- 
edged that the use of the word, in the New ‘Testament, is not 
in this sense. It here signifies the reconciliation of man to 
God, not the reconciliation of God to man. But it is contend- 
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ed that in the Old Testament the word bears its technical and 
doctrinal import; the reconciliation of God to man. Even 
there, however, its import does not accord with the theory. It 
there has the ‘ would not,” instead of the “ could not,”’ sense 
of the term. ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, let me alone, 
that my wrath may wax hot against this people and con- 
sume them. But Moses besought the Lord his God, saying ; 
Lord, why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy people ? — Re- 
member Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy servants. — And the 
Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do unto his peo- 
ple.” Exodus, xxxii. 10, 11, 14. Here the representation is 
that of the ‘would not.” And such, also, in Num. xvi. 46. 
** And Moses said unto Aaron, take a censer and put fire there- 
in from off the altar, and put on incense, and go quickly into 
the congregation and make an atonement for the people, for 
there is wrath gone out from the Lord; the plague is begun.” 
“ And they stood between the dead and the living, and the 
plague was stayed.” Of a similar character is the case of 
Phinehas, related in chap. xxv. 11, “ And the Lord said, 
Phinehas the son of Eleazar hath turned my wrath away from 
the children of Israel, that I consumed them not in my jeal- 
ousy.” It is, therefore, a clear case, supported by an induc- 
tion of plain examples, that the doctrine as stated above does 
not correspond to the representations of it, even in the Old 
Testament. And if it be not found either in the Old or in the 
New Testament, the fact is ominous. 

2. None of the atonements, above noted, were made by 
burnt offerings or sacrifices for sin. No victim was immolated, 
no blood was shed, no altar was lighted up, no sacrifice was 
consumed. On the ground, that the orthodox theory of the 
atonement is true, the fact ought to have been very different. 
And how is this difficulty to be resolved? Moses prayed; 
Aaron made ai offering of burnt incense; and ‘ Phinehas 
stood up and executed judgment.” By these means were the 
atonements made; by such bloodless sacrifices was the recon- 
ciliation of Jehovah procured. Let this fact have its due con- 
sideration. 

3. But very few of the sacrifices, under the Old Dispensa- 
tion, were of an expiatory character; burnt offerings for sin. 
There were meat offerings, drink offerings, peace or festive of- 
ferings, thank offerings, heave offerings, and the common burnt 
offerings ; but only a very few were trespass or sin offerings. 
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All of them, however, should have been of this description, if 
the orthodox doctrine concerning them be correct. What is 
their doctrine on this subject? It is that the whole institution 
of sacrifices was prospective of the death of Christ; types of 
Him as the vicarious sacrifice for the sins of the world; wholly 
unmeaning and inexplicable on any other principle ; and that 
this character of them was understood by the saints of the an- 
cient church. ‘That the true character of them was under- 
stood must be admitted, for otherwise they would have been 
deceptive and useless. But none of the Jewish saints and 
prophets have given this character to sacrifices. ‘They are all 
entirely silent on this subject. Moses intimates no such thing ; 
nor does David; nor the author of the book of Job; nor any 
of the prophets. ‘The passage, Ps. xl. 6, 7, 8, so often mis- 
applied, is no exception. It is manifest that the whole ancient 
church was totally in the dark in regard to this great fact, if it 
be a fact. And is all this credible? Will any orthodox man 
give us the solution ? 

But what was the true original design of sacrifices? Was it 
the worship of God, or the prefiguration of the Messiah’s death, 
that great vicarious sacrifice for sin? If the latter, why were 
they not all burnt offerings for sin? Why did they not all con- 
sist in the immolation of living victims? Why were many of 
them meat offerings, drink offerings, incense offerings, and the 
offering of the first fruits? In these there was nothing vicari- 
ous or expiatory ; nothing prefigurative of bloodshed and death. 
They certainly were not types of the Messiah’s sufferings and 
death. ‘They were, it is manifest, mere acts of worship; ex- 
pressions of veneration, gratitude, and prayer to God. And if 
these were acts of worship, so, undoubtedly, were the whole 
class of sacrificial offerings. ‘The design must have been one. 
One purpose, one object, one moral element, must have extend- 
ed to the whole, and originated them. As one natural prop- 
erty pertained to every sacrifice, its destruction, its loss to the 
sacrificer for God’s sake; so one moral principle must have 
pervaded their origin, design, and use. And was this to honor 
God, or to symbolize a future event? If the latter, then it was 
not the former ; and if the former, then it was not the latter. 

It is recorded of Cain and Abel, that each “ brought an of- 
fering unto the Lord.” 'The expression carries on the face of 
it the idea of doing honor to God; an act of worship. Ortho- 
dox commentators have said that Cain’s offering failed to be 
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acceptable, because it was not a living victim for a burnt offer- 
ing. But when God instructed Cain on this subject, He gave 
no intimation of a fault in this respect. The cause of non- 
acceptance was assigned to another account. “If thou livest 
well, thou shalt be accepted ; but if thou livest not well thou 
sinnest and canst not be accepted.” 

Throughout the Old Testament the constant representation 
is, that the design of sacrifices was the acknowledgment and 
worship of Jehovah. ‘ Honor the Lord with thy substance 
and with the first fruits of thine increase, so shall thy barns be 
filled with wheat and thy presses burst forth with new wine.” 
“Willa man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me — robbed me 
in tithes and in offerings. Bring ye in all the tithes and offer- 
ings, and let there be meat in my house and prove me there- 
with, saith Jehovah, if 1 do not pour down blessings that there 
be not room enough to receive them.” 

The apostle Paul makes. abundant use of the Jewish para- 
phernalia for the illustration of facts belonging to Christianity. 
** Which things,” says he, “ were a figure for the time present.” 
But in what sense were they figures or types? Not in a pri- 
mary and technical sense ; for they were not so understood. But 
they were fit to be accommodated to the purpose of illustra- 
tion. The high priest was a type of Christ ; the most holy 
place, a type of heaven; and the Old Covenant, a type of the 
New — in the same sense that the flood and the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were a type of the ruin, that afterwards 
fell upon the Jewish nation from the Roman armies. Had 
they been types in the proper and highest sense, and that, the 
design of them, it were requisite that this design should have 
been revealed and known. Such, however, manifestly was 
not the fact. 

4. The Saviour, in the New Testament, is called a Lamb ; 
“ the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
And He is so called in allusion to the paschal lamb, made use 
of in the celebration of the Jewish Passover. “ For even Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed for us.” Now the paschal lamb was 
not a sin-offering ; not an expiatory sacrifice ; not a sacrifice at 
all, in the legal and technical sense. It was not brought to 
the altar, nor slain in the sanctuary, nor offered by a priest ; 
but brought home ; slain at home ; roasted and eaten at home. 
Its use was significant and monumental. It was a signal of 
protection from God. With the exception of the first passover, 
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it looked backward and not forward. In what sense, then, was 
the paschal lamb a sacrifice? It could be such only ina 
secondary and distant one; not in a strict and proper sense. 
Of course, the Lord Jesus Christ may be a sacrifice only in a 
sense similar and equivalent. His death, certainly, was not a 
sacrifice in form; not according to the directions of the law. 
He was not brought to the altar, nor slain by those who minis- 
tered thereat, nor was His blood caught in bowls and sprinkled 
about in the Sanctuary ; nor His flesh consumed with fire. No 
one offered Him as a sacrifice, not even Himself, in the ritual 
import of the word. ‘The obvious inference is, that Christ was 
a sacrifice only in the free, distant, and accommodation-sense of 
the term. And in the same sense, it must be, that He died for 
His people ; bare their sins; cleanses them by His blood, and 
justifies them by His death, 

5. The manner in which the blood of Christ is, in the New 
Testament, represented as working its saving effect, does not 
support the doctrine of expiation. His blood is described as 
an agent of purification. ‘ ‘The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanses us from all sin.” 1 Johni. 9. But to cleanse is not 
to expiate. The two terms differ in their import. The one 
signifies to make clean, to purify; the other to cancel an 
offence, to remove the ground of punishment. Such is its 
import in the language of orthodoxy. It does not admit, but 
denies, that the purification of the heart from sin is, of itself, a 
condition of a man’s pardon. But in the New Testament, the 
blood of Christ is declared to be the cause (moral, of course) 
of cleansing His people from their sins. It takes away the 
heart of stone and gives the heart of flesh. It weans them 
from the love and the practice of sin, shedding abroad in 
their hearts the love of truth, of holiness, and of God. 

Again, Heb. ix. 12,14. ‘For if the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sancti- 
fieth to the purifying of the flesh ; how much more shall the 
blood of Christ...... . purge our consciences from sin and 
dead works, to serve the living God.” By the conscience, we 
are, doubtless, to understand the heart. ‘The heart is cleansed 
when it is made holy ; when it becomes truly penitent, hum- 
ble, upright. The blood of Christ is declared to purge the 
heart from sin and dead works, to serve the living God. The 
blood of Christ expresses all that He did for the salvation of 
man. He consummated his work by shedding His blood ; by 
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His death. Hence this whole work is described by a reference 
to His death. Believers are said to be reconciled to God by 
the death of His Son ; to be justified, — (made righteous) by 
His blood ; to be saved by His life ; and to be justified by His 
resurrection. ‘The same effect is referred to different parts of 
His work. The language is figurative ; a part is contemplated 
as including the whole. In strictness of speech, it is the doc- 
trine of Christ, enforced as it was by His example and life, 
that acts directly in cleansing the heart from its ignorance, er- 
ror, and iniquity ; translating it from darkness.into light. There 
is no intermediate agent between the truth, and the heart, when 
the former acts upon the latter. The truth, therefore, is the 
proper means of the heart’s sanctification. So our Saviour 
teaches ; John xvii. 3. “ Sanctify them through thy truth.” 
And again chap. xvili. 3.“ Now ye are clean through the 
word that I have spoken unto you.” Also in Ps. cxix. 9. 
‘* Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking 
heed thereto according to thy word.” As the true word must 
be believed before it can act upon the heart, hence sanctifica- 
tion is ascribed to faith. Acts xxvi. 18. ‘‘ Sanctified by faith 
that is in me.” And Acts xv. 9. “ Purifying their hearts by 
faith.” When therefore, the blood of Christ is said to cleanse 
the believer from his sins and to justify him, it must evidently 
be understood to act through the medium of the truth; the 
truth received by faith. In the same way are believers saved 
by the life, by the death, and by the resurrection, of Christ. 
All that He did, and endured, are contemplated as one whole, 
crowned by the great events of His death and resurrection. It 
is the whole that produces the effect. By a common figure of 
speech, the effect is often attributed to certain parts of the 
whole, but especially to His blood; His death. And this rep- 
resented, not as expiating their guilt, but as cleansing their 
consciences ; their hearts. And they are cleansed by removing 
the love, and the habits of sin ; by pervading them with those 
sentiments of holiness, which prepare their feet to run in the 
way of God’s commandments. It is impossible that the hearts 
of sinners can be cleansed in any other manner. Let their 
guilt be expiated, that alone does not change the character of 
their hearts. Exonerate a criminal from his penal liabilities, 
but his disposition to commit wickedness may yet remain in all 
its strength and effectiveness. But the blood of Christ makes 
the heart good. It is a moral cause producing a good moral 
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effect. Such is the scriptural representation. ‘This, however, 
does not agree with the doctrine of vicarious expiation. That 
doctrine, therefore, must have but a very doubtful authority 
from the Holy Bible. 

6. The figurative language of Scripture affords but a very 
equivocal foundation for the ‘popular sense, and vicarious char- 
acter of the word atonement. Yet confident reliance is placed 
on such passages as the following ; ‘‘ He bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree.” “ He was wounded for our transgress- 
ions; He was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with his stripes are we healed.” 
“ The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquities of us all.” “ He 
was made sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness 
of Godin Him.” “ He shall bear their iniquities.” But should 
these and others similar to them be accepted in a close and 
literal sense? Is the language of the Bible generally to be so 
understood ? Is it plain, simple, unamplified and exact? How 
are we to understand those passages which describe God Him- 
self, as laden, and weary with the the sins of His people? As 
being “made to serve with their sins?” How is it that He 
was “married”? to them? And in what sense did Jesus take 
upon Himself the people’s infirmities and bear their sicknesses ? 
Was he sick in their room and stead? In what sense was it 
that Jerusalem had suffered at the Lord’s hand twice as 
much as she deserved for her sins? Isaiah i. 2. And 
that Elijah, the Tishbite, was sent on a second mission, in 
the person of John, the Baptist? That the saints will judge 
angels and the whole world? That a Christian should, and 
must, hate his nearest and most worthy relations? And that 
he, who violates one precept of the law, transgresses the whole 
of it? No one pretends that these, and a thousand others of 
the same description, should be accepted as spoken literally. 
The Bible is the last book in the world to be so interpreted. 
It would thus be made to utter more contradictions and discre- 
pancies, than it contains sections and chapters. With what 
propriety, then, is the literal interpretation so vehemently urged 
a.id insisted upon, as our orthodox brethren urge it, on the sub- 
ject of the atonement? ‘They, certainly, are not compeiled to 
do this by the analogical rule of Scripture-exegesis. They, 
themselves, do not so interpret the Bible on other subjects. 

7. The doctrine of the atonement, in its popular sense, in- 
volves, (if not an impossibility) a great amount of inconsistency 
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and deception. It assumes that moral responsibilities may be 
transferred from one person to another; that what Adam did 
may be justly accounted to Jesus Christ ; and that what Jesus 
did may be accounted to Adam. ‘That in the view of Goda 
man may be regarded as being wholly different from what he 
really is; “ That Just One,” Jesus Christ, regarded and treated 
as a sinner; and the transgressors, themselves, regarded and 
treated as righteous. ‘That a perfect righteousness is indispens- 
able to justification, and that the believing sinner finds this in 
Christ, puts it on, and wears it for his own wedding garment ; 
and yet that God renders to every man according to his works ; 
the righteousness of the righteous being upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked being upon him; there being no par- 
tiality, no favoritism, with Him. All this, however, is incon- 
sistent; is impossible. It declares that men are exonerated 
from suffering the penalty of their sins. But this is inconsis- 
tent with known facts. Men are, every day, suffering the 
penal retributions of Divine Providence upon them for their 
iniquities. Here is another inconsistency. ‘The doctrine de- 
clares that God’s law and justice have received satisfaction for 
the sins of mankind, at least, for those of the elect. How 
then can the offenders need any pardon? What is there to 
forgive or remit, after satisfaction has been received? ‘The 
doctrine declares that men are justified wholly on account of 
what Christ has done and suffered ; and not at all, nor in any 
sense, on account of what they do, or can do, themselves. 
Why then call upon them to do anything? Why preach the 
Gospel to them? Here is a great inconsistency. 

The doctrine of the atonement teaches that redemption is 
absolute and unconditional. Why then are any conditions ever 
mentioned? Why is every sinner told that except he repent, 
he must perish ? 

The doctrine affirms that justification is attained by faith ; 
by faith, not as a work, not as a righteous act, but as an in- 
strument. But would faith justify a person if it were not a 
righteous act or work? Can a naked faith saveaman? Why 
then is it described as holy? Why must it work repentance 
before it can be justly denominated a saving grace? 

The doctrine, moreover, says ; that even believing evangeli- 
cally is not fulfilling a condition of salvation. But if fruits, 
productive of repentance, be not a condition, why is it, in ev- 
ery respect, indispensably requisite to justification ? Why is not 
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a sine gua non, a condition? Why musta term be sponged of 
all its signification before it can be employed, on the subject of 
justification ? Why employed at all? Why is faith first rep- 
resented as a holy act, and as a condition; and then both 
these representations negatived and set aside? Here is a mass 
of inconsistency. 

The doctrine says that “a perfect righteousness is requisite 
to justification.” But the Scriptures do not say this. And 
why should men make a condition not prescribed in the Bible ? 

The doctrine asserts that “ orthodoxy, and the liberal divin- 
ity, propose two schemes of salvation which are heaven- 
wide apart, the one from the other.” But both these schemes 
come together and harmonize, on the article of repentance. 
Orthodoxy testifies that if men repent, they will be saved, but 
if they do not repent, they cannot be saved. And so, like- 
wise, our more liberal divinity. Now if the two schemes 
propose the very same condition of eternal life, it cannot bea 
fact, that they are heaven-wide apart ; and that, if one be es- 
sentially true, the other, of course, must be essentially false. 
Neither scheme, nor the abettors of it, maintain the principle of 
retributive merit. One as much, and as freely, as the other, 
ascribe forgiveness and salvation to the grace and goodness of 
our heavenly Father. Here, then, is a manifest deception. 

“‘ But the orthodox atonement-scheme makes the overture of 
pardon, on the ground of repentance, to be a privilege, pur- 
chased by the blood of Christ.” If this be admitted, still 
the importance and efficacy of repentance remain undiminished, 
unchanged. A liberal preacher teaches his hearers that God 
will pardon and accept them, for He is merciful, and hath ex- 
alted His Son, Jesus Christ, to be a Prince and a Saviour, dis- 
pensing to men repentance and the remission of their sins. An 
orthodox preacher teaches them that, in order to be pardoned 
they ‘‘must receive the doctrine of the atonement with a con- 
trite and penitent faith.” Here, then, instead of one means of 
salvation, repentance, we have three ; the atonement, faith, and 
repentance; that the atonement will not save a man until it be 
received ; that it can be received only by faith; and that 
faith cannot be the organ of reception, unless it be contrite and 
penitent. The atonement, then, is inefficacious without faith ; 
and faith is inefficacious without repentance. The efficacy of 
the whole, therefore, consists in repentance. Now if repen- 
tance contains all the efficacy, that cannot be a faulty scheme 
which proposes and urges repentance. Nor can that scheme 
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have any real advantage which proposes terms, of themselves 
inefficacious ; wholly relative and conventional. Where all the 
efficacy is, there, of course, is all that is important and indis- 
pensable. 

And is there any more grace or mercy in the orthodox 
scheme than in the other? If the mercy of God prompt him 
first to provide the atonement, and then, on the ground of it, to 
make the overture of salvation conditioned on repentance, is 
there, in this, a greater display of mercy, than in making the 
overture directly, on the same condition? Is not the manifes- 
tation of grace as real and conspicuous in the latter case as in 
the former ? 

** But it costs more in the one case than in the other.” And 
who pays this cost more in the one case than in the other? Was 
it human nature or the Divine ? — Did Divinity suffer and die? 
How then did God defray more expense according to the atone- 
ment-scheme, than according to that of unpurchased mercy ? 

«: But He displayed more wisdom in contriving a plan for the 
satisfaction of justice, than in dispensing mercy at the expense 
of justice.” ‘True wisdom consists in devising and putting into 
effective operation the means best adapted to accomplish the 
end. In raising up His Son, Jesus Christ, and endowing Him 
with all the requisite qualifications to arrest men in their course 
of sin, and lead them into the paths of righteousness, did not 
God display all possible wisdom? What can be done more 
wisely than to accomplish a most important and difficult work 
in the most effective and happy manner? In regard to satis- 
faction, justice, being no other than a particular modification of 
goodness, is always satisfied with what is conducive to the gen- 
eral welfare. It is willing to forgive, if forgiveness do not stand 
in contravention of the public good. And, furthermore, there 
can be no satisfaction, except in exacting the penalty itself. 
And the penalty is the punishment of the very offender. It 
admits no substitute ; no vicarious equivalent. Its language is, 
He that sinneth shall bear the burden of his iniquity. To him, 
and to him only are the wages of it due. Since the world be- 
gan, the principle of vicarious retribution has never been adopted, 
except by mistake and error. When the innocent. have suf- 
fered in the place of the guilty, either a mistake has been igno- 
rantly made, or an error blindly and rashly committed. In 
neither case can it be justified. Enlightened justice receives 
from it no satisfaction. 

Christian nations have generally believed in the doctrine of 
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vicarious atonement. Yet none of them have ever adopted 
the principle of it into their legislation. The fathers of New 
England took the Bible for their statute-book, and appointed 
Winthrop and Ward to make a digest of it. But they never 
attempted the practice of vicarious retribution. And why? 
Not because they were indisposed to imitate every Scriptural 
example; but because they perceived and knew that the prin- 
ciple of it was unreasonable and unjust ; deleterious and intol- 
erable: that it would impede the administration of justice, 
instead of aiding and satisfying it. 

The doctrine of expiatory atonement has more of a heathen 
aspect, than of a Christian. The Gentiles believed that the 
gods took great pleasure in bloody oblations and sacrifices. 
The more choice and worthy the victim, the more acceptable 
the offering. A human life, immolated at the altar, had the 
preference above all others. ‘They seem never to have enter- 
tained the impression, that the true way of gaining the Divine 
acceptance was the practice of virtue ; the possession of moral 
worth. How totally different from the heathen is the doc- 
trine of Moses and the prophets in the Old Testament; but 
especially of Jesus and the apostles in the New? — Was the 
God of the Bible ever appeased with blood? Were not Ash- 
taroth and Moloch the very antitheses of His character? But 
if the death of Jesus gave him pleasure, whom, in this instance, 
did He resemble ? 

The doctrine of the expiatory death of Jesus is most unwor- 
thy of the character of Jehovah; being discrepant from it in 
every possible degree. It supposes principles in Him, the very 
opposite of those by which he was actuated, when He gave 
His Son to be the light and the life of the world. It was his 
love of human welfare, and not jealousy for the honor of His 
law, that moved the Father to the gift of His Son. The death 
of Jesus could do nothing to repair the violated majesty of 
the law, except in the factitious light of a delusive imagination. 
For who, on the earth, or above the earth, or under the earth, 
has, on this account, a better, or a more impressive, conception 
of the Divine law? Who is rendered the more afraid of trans- 
gressing it? Many have been made less fearful, but who have 
been awakened to greater caution and solicitude ? If we could 
measure the good and the harm, on this head, done by the 
doctrine under consideration, it is not difficult to form an opin- 
ion of what would be the result; which scale of the balance 
would preponderate. 
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Contemplate the case of a despot who always takes ven- 
geance for every transgression. When he cannot do it on the 
offender, he wreaks it on another. No misdeed goes unre- 
venged. But one half the punishments fall on the head of the 
innocent. Is this an example of good government? Would 
the citizens be uncommonly cautious and afraid of trans- 
gression? Would the laws command nominal respect? No. 
Such a government would be more productive of complaints, 
curses, and crimes, than of praises, benefits, and blessings. 

Many passages of Scripture on this subject are greatly mis- 
applied. We cannot notice all of them. The prophecy of 
Caiphas, John xi. 49...52, is adduced. Can it be be- 
lieved that this high priest, so inimical to Jesus, was really in- 
spired? And that he regarded Jesus as the true Messiah, who 
was to be made an expiatory sacrifice for “ the children of 
God?” The obvious fact is, that Caiphas intended to repre- 
sent Jesus to the Emperor as a dangerous man, who enter- 
tained the purpose of heading a rebellion against the Roman 
government, and which had been prevented by his arrest and 
crucifixion. This measure he deemed “expedient,” for by it 
he hoped to do a pleasure to the Romans and thus procure 
favor for the Jews. 

Much is made of the passage, Heb. xi. 15 —“ And for 
this cause He is the Mediator of the New Testament, that by 
means of death, for the redemption (the removal of the cause) 
of transgressions, under the First Testament, they who are 
called might receive the promise of an eternal inheritance.” 
This is relied on as proof of the retrospective view and efficacy 
of the atoning sacrifice of Christ. But, evidently, here is no 
indication of a retrospective view. ‘The conclusion is in the 
present tense ; “that they who are called, &c.” And as the 
conclusion is in the present time, so doubtless, must be the 
premises. ‘The apostle, therefore, speaks of the times which 
then were, not of the times which had been. ‘The First Tes- 
tament, the Old Covenant, though waxen old and ready to 
vanish away, was still in existence. It did not pass away un- 
til the administration of the Mosaic law ceased to be main- 
tained in Jerusalem. And while this law continued, it created 
many inconvenient and grievous liabilities, especially to the 
Jewish Christians. The apostle, probably, had reference to 
them in the passage, Romans vii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Again, the text; Romans iii. 25; ‘“ Whom God hath set 
forth a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare . . «+ 
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his righteousness, that He might be just, and the Justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus.” The last part of this passage 1s 
generally quoted with the word, yet, interposed; ‘ might be 
just and yet the Justifier; as though there was expressed an 
opposition of sentiment. But the word does not belong to the 
passage. And there is no contrast of sentiment expressed. 
God manifests His righteousness, as moral Governor, when He 
accepts and justifies a true disciple of Jesus Christ. Such an 
one possesses the spirit of holiness, and cannot be otherwise than 
acceptable in the sight of God. He is accepted on the ground 
of what he is; bis real, personal character ; not on the ground 
of being a descendant of Abraham, and having performed many 
‘dead works ” in obedience to the Mosaic ritual, on which ac- 
count the Jews were so strongly prone to boast and te proud. 

“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation.” A propi- 
tiatory ; not an expiatory. The place of the latter, if any 
where, must have been the altar of burnt-offerings; but the 
place of the former was the mercy-seat, under the Cherubim, 
and the Shekinah, in the Most Holy place. The text, there- 
fore, does not teach the doctrine of expiation ; of vicarious 
atonement. It represents Christ, exhibited in the Gospel, as 
being the propitiatory, the mercy-seat, whence God dispenses 
His smiles and His blessings ; not the place where He exacts 
the rights and penalties of His law. 

We have known two texts, one from the ixth, the other 
from the xth ch. of Hebrews, placed in. juxtaposition, and 
reasoned from as if they constituted a single text. This is an 
unfair method of quotation ; for by it, many false conclusions 
might by established. “ Without the shedding of blood there is 
no remission.” “ For it is not possible that the blood of bulls 
and of goats should take away sin.” ‘The conclusion is drawn 
that the blood of Christ alone takes away sin. But let us ex- 
amine the premises. Does the apostle intend to affirm that the 
sacrifices of the Mosaic Covenant did not, in any sense, remove 
the liabilities of the transgressor? No. For such an affirma- 
tion would not be true. It is expressly declared, in many pas- 
sages of the law, that by making the prescribed offerings, the 
man should be forgiven. He should be exonerated from his 
social and public liabilities. But they could not make his 
heart good, nor cleanse it from a sense of conscious sin. In 
this sense, no offered blood —no costly oblations, could take 
aavay sin. But when the apostle says ; “ Without the shedding 
of blood there is no remission,” it is certainly implied that, by 
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the shedding of blood there was remission. ‘The connexion 
testifies that this was the intended purport of his language. 


It may not be improper, here, to institute some brief inquiry 
respecting the character of forgiveness from God toward men. 
Does it imply that all the threatened and consequent penalties 
of transgression shall be withholden? No. For manifestly, 
such is not the fact. God did not, in this sense, forgive Adam ; 
nor Moses ; nor David; nor Solomon. What God specifically 
threatens the sinner, will come upon him. No repentance ever 
averts it. The transgressor must eat the fruit of his evil way. 
The connection between the offence and its punishment is as 
indissoluble, as the link that binds cause and consequence to- 
gether. But God forgives the sinner by accepting hin when 
penitent and converted to righteousness. He treats him as be- 
ing just what he is; contrite, reformed, obedient. The right- 
eous Lord loveth the righteous. Reformed transgressors are 
a description of righteous persons. ‘ God is with you so long 
as ye be with Him.” God’s having pleasure in a person im- 
plies condescension, benignity, forgiveness, but not the cancel- 
ling of all the penalties of iniquity. 'The providence of God 
furnishes irrefragable evidences that He maintains His moral 
government. It admits no vicarious atonements. They would 
mar and debilitate, not aid and perfect it. God certainly ap- 
proves every good thing in frail, wicked man. And the Di- 
vine approval, secured by habitual reformation, amounts to for- 
giveness. It is a blessing. For God’s favor is life; His loving 
kindness, better than life. 

One word respecting the Jewish dress, worn by Christianity 
in the epistolary part of the New Testament. How is it to be 
accounted for? Itis not a problem of dubious solution. The 
religious views of a Jew were so enveloped-in the forms of the 
Mosaical Institute, that without them he could have no clear 
conception of any true religion. Hence Christianity is invested 
with them. It has its altar, its atonement, its priest, its sacri- 
fices, its sanctum sanctorum, &c. But the Christian altar, 
atonement, propitiatory, sacrifices, and priest, are things very 
different from the Jewish. All these are to be understood in 
an accommodation-sense. Nor is this sense, in its several dif- 
ferent applications, hard to be understood. Guided by the 
plain truths, and obvious spirit, of the Christian law, we need 
not fall into any important mistake. 
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The Future Life. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread ? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet.thy gentle presence not ; 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there ? 


That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given ? 


My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven? 


In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing wind, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here? 


The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last, 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 

Await thee there ; for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


For me the sordid cares, in which I dwell, 

Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll ; 
And wrath hath left its scar — that fire of hell 

Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 


Yet, though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovlier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same? 


Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 

The wisdom which is love —till I become 

Thy fit companion in that land of bliss ? 
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The Pilgrim Fathers. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS: 


Pilgrims, Dec. 22d, 1842. 


Tart ancient church which understood the way 
So well, upon the human heart to play, 

And so sagaciously the means could find 
Which, from without, might influence the mind, 
Adapted all its solemn Liturgy 

To sense, imagination, memory ; 

And to each day a sacred meaning lent, 

By patron saint or memorable event ; 

Thus walking with her sons the year around, 
And treading every day on hallowed ground. 
When our severer faith shall comprehend 

To use Imagination as its friend, 

And, while appealing to the inmost soul, 

And urging upon Conscience its control, 

Shall try all means by which the heart is won, 
While doing this, not leaving that undone ; 
Then solemn epochs shall again appear, 
Circling the earth with each revolving year ; 
And none be named in loftier speech or song, 
Than this, which to the Pilgrims must belong. 


Ask you what kind of persons or events 

Should, in our calendar, find monuments? 

In all great movements we’d find something good, 
Trace in all sects some cause for gratitude. 

One day to Rome herself we’d consecrate ; 

Her martyrs, heroes, poverty, and state, 

Jesuits, who plant the cross in far Cathay, 

And rule a continent in Paraguay ; 
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To Rome, who trampled on the neck of kings, 
To Rome, from out whose fruitful bosom springs 
Such wondrous monuments of thought and art, 

A Dante’s solemn song, a Raphael’s tender heart ; 7 
Inspired by whom, rude nations lifted high q 
Cathedral spires against a Northern sky ; 
Whose awful sacraments and solemn forms 

Awed the fierce noble, calmed the common’s storms ; 
Yet not for these that ancient church we’d bless 

As for one specimen of holiness, 

To honor him one day might well be given, 

Not sainted here, but sure a saint in Heaven ; 

The birth-day of Rome’s loftiest, lowliest son ; 

Her choicest fruit, her lovely Fenelon. 





Our second festival might choose the date 

When Luther fixed to the Cathedral gate 

His ninety daring Theses, and began 

A second era for the mind of man. 

Devote that day to Freedom — on that morn ; 
Freedom of mind, freedom of act was born ; P| 
Born to be nursed with tears, baptized with blood ; 
Fountain of evil, source of mighty good. 


Two other festivals might follow then, 
Sacred to Wesley and to William Penn, 
All these we’d honor, all their feasts revere, 
Yet more than all, the Pilgrim day be dear. 


The Pitermm Fatuers — by that name alone 4 
They, in each clime, through every land are known ; 4 
And yet how different their hope and aim 
From those who bore of old the Pilgrim name. 

No voyage to ancient Palestine they planned, 

Beyond the ocean lay their Holy Land. 
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Never could they have joined the enterprise 
Which made all Europe as one man arise ; 
Princes and peasants, boors and chivalry, 
Following the bare-foot friar’s piercing cry — 
‘Come! see the tomb wherein the Lord hath lain,” 
To faint and perish on the Syrian plain. 

By deeper feelings were these Pilgrims led, 
Not on the brink of empty graves to tread, 
Where Jesus’ body hung on Calvary ; 

But where they hoped his spirit was to be. 
Not to the aged East, his place of rest, 

But to the yet unknown, untravelled West. 
Not where their faith within its cradle lay, 

Nor where it tottered on its infant way, 

But where they longed, in dignity and strength, 
Its perfect manly form to see at length. 

Not to the Past, in meditation slow, 

And solemn musing did their footsteps go, 
Pilgrims of hope, the fire within them burned, 
With faces wholly to the Future turned. 


Oh golden Future! mid their iron toil, 

Above, cold skies, — beneath, a frozen soil ; 

With thy sweet daughter Hope thou didst beguile 
Rude labor, in thy light the deserts smile ; 

In fair Ideal beauty visions rise, 

Purpling the blackness of the woods and skies ; 
The rough prosaic Puritan began 

To turn a Poet in the inner man; 

He penned no stanzas to his mistress’ locks, 

But wrote his poetry on granite rocks ; 

Stamped his ideas on a stormy shore, 

His music savage yells and ocean’s roar ; 

Free schools, Jog churches, filled this poet’s dream, 
A Christian Commonwealth his noble theme. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers. 


His thoughts the farthest in the future ran, 
Of all that age the most Ideal man. 


Our unromantic fathers’ wandering feet ; 

I call them poets, though their muse perverse 
Ne’er traced a tolerable line of verse. 

I call them poets, — poetry I find 

In the substantial basis of their mind. 

Poets, unrecognised within their day 

Come always in an unexpected way, 

Come with new methods, take us by surprise, 
Cheat with strange garb our unaccustomed eyes. 
The solemn harmonies and lofty chords 

Of pilgrim poetry, unwrit in words, 

They wrote in institutions on our shore, 
Marking ideas unattained before. 


And yet a higher praise belongs this day 
To Him who from Religion took away 

Its outward husk of form and cold routine, 
And showed the precious fruit contained within. 
His manly faith close to the centre trod, 

Lying unclothed beneath the eye of God ; 

He dared to look on Life’s great mystery 

With his own mind, bis own unclouded eye. 
Serious to sternness, for he fought a fight, 
Whose stake was endless bliss or endless night ; 
In this great warfare he must fight alone, 

No earthly voice for him approach the throne ; 
He needed not the help of Priest or Seer, 
Himself the Priest, his own the Prophet’s ear ; 
The change of surplice he could not abide, 
For claims of priesthood were with this allied ; 
From out the Book of Prayer he could not pray, 
His heart to Heaven pointed a nearer way. 







Smile not, my friends, that with such terms I greet 
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These in themselves were neither bad nor good, 

So is an Idol but a block of wood ; 

Yet if this block be worshipped, then it grows 

A hateful thing, the source of sins and woes. 

The robe and book were worshipped ; and they cast 
Chains on the mind ; they held it to the past. 
Rather than bear this yoke our Fathers came, 


_ Left the dear home, the old ancestral name ; 


Left the sweet fields where childhood’s footsteps strayed, 
Dipped in the stream or rested in the shade. 

All this they left and more — the world of mind, 
Arts, science, comforts, tastes, were all behind. 

Oh then forbear the smile, the empty sneer, 

As though some petty scruple brought them here. 
They fought with shadows — true — yet well they said, 
That when Religion’s shadows, broadly spread, 
Much larger than the substances have grown, 

’T is a sure sign that night is coming on. 

They left that setting sun, though all the sky 
Blazed with his glories as he sank to die ; 

They turned to where a cold and feeble ray 
Crept, a faint presage of the coming day. 

Strong in the hope that with that opening morn, 
New light from God would on the nations dawn ; 
New truths shine out from God’s all-holy word, 
Which Luther never saw nor Calvin heard; 

The long predicted days at length should come, 
When peace and love might find on earth a home ; 
The scaffolding of Piety might fall, 

And the fair Temple stand revealed to all. 


What faith but this their fainting heart sustained ? 
Beside this hope, what other hope remained, 
Amid the terrors of that winter rude, 

Its hunger, sickness, cold, and solitude ? 
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Could we by fancy’s help look in and see 
Grouped in one house the assembled company, 
Met in their deep distress to seek the Lord, 
And gather comfort from his holy word ; 
Perchance an earnest speaker we might hear, 
In that great hour of trial and of fear, 
Break through the common forms, forget to preach, 
And thus to Heaven address his tearful speech. 
Oh hearken Lord! to Thee we call upon this lonely shore, 
Amid the pauses of the storm we hear the ocean’s roar. 
That ocean spreads its far, far path between us and our home. 
But thou, O Lord! art everywhere, to thee we boldly come. 
To thee we come, while darkly fall around night’s blackening 
shades, 
And wolves are howling fearfully about our palisades, 
Our men are worn with labor, our women cold and faint, 
Yet patiently we’ll bear our cross, we’ll utter no complaint. 
We bless thee for thy mercies, Lord, we’ll trust thy goodness 
still, 
For thou hast done great things for us, great is thy holy will ; 
For thou hast closely bound us in one fraternal band, 
And brought us o’er the awful deep in the hollow of thy hand, 
And placed us here to worship thee, where none our faith mo- 
lest ; 
Where bishops will not trouble us, where kings will leave us 
rest. 
And though around us all is dark and all before us drear, 
Though savage beasts and savage men give constant care and 
fear, 
Though Massassoit threaten, and each wild Sagamore, 
From Pokanokick in the wood to Nauset on the shore 
Combine their wild battalions, and mid the gloom of night 
Their horrid yells with sudden burst, our little town affright ; 
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And what is worst of all to bear, to bear and not complain, 
We hear our children ask for bread, and hear-them ask in vain. 
While sickness thins our number, and now beneath the sod 

As many of us sleep in Christ, as above it pray to God. 

And in this strait wise Bradford is troubled in his mind, 

And prudent master Carver no counsel good can find, 

And brave Miles Standish scarcely hopes our fortress to defend, 
Yet thou, O Lord, art near us, and thou canst still befriend. 

If thou hast chosen us, O Lord, to be a nation’s seed, 


Then thy right arm will bring to pass, what thy wisdom has 
decreed. 


Yes, in this day of darkness — yea! even now I see 

A vision fair of future days ——comes it, O Lord, from thee? 

A comfort of the Holy Ghost to cheer this gloomy hour, 

And shall I utter it, O Lord, in spirit and in power? 

As from a summit I look down, through the vista of the years, 

I gaze beyond two centuries, and a happy land appears. 

And where between thick tangled trees flies the light arrow 
now, 

I see the laborer bend between the handles of his plough. 

Where now the primal forest spreads, sweeping o’er plain and 
hill, 

A thousand villages I see, lying serene and still. 

Where now some scattered ears of corn the earth reluctant 
yields, 

Rich harvests bend before the breeze along a thousand fields. 

Where now the Powahs every wood with devil-worship fill, 

I see the frequent meeting house on each far-looking hill. 

I see sweet children, with their sires, walk to the house of prayer 

Beneath a mild October sun, in the soft October air. 

Oh feeble ones about my feet, take courage in your woe, 

To you shall millions look as sires, from you great nations go ; 

Far to the setting sun shall spread your mighty progeny, 

Numerous as sand by ocean shore, as stars in summer sky. 
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All this is plain, but still remains a darker mystery, 
A question yet unanswered, a sight I may not see ; 
What lies beneath the surface no mortal eye may scan, 
It is not given to me to read the inmost depths of man. 


O children, mid your blessings bought by all our care and pain, 
Will you your fathers’ spirit keep, the brave old heart retain? 
Will you, as we, outrun your day, forgetting things behind ; 
Be captains of the coming age, advanced guard of the mind? . 
Or will you cling like cowards to that which we have done, 
And think because you copy close, you are the Pilgrim’s son ? 
That you can keep the Pilgrim’s heart by holding fast his deed, 


The “ Spirit of the Pilgrims,” by fighting for his creed ? 
Oh rather pass beyond us, with the advancing hours, 











And be as faithful to your light as we have been to ours! 


So speaks to me the voice of that old time, 
Warning and moving us in tones sublime ; 
It speaks to all who are assembled here, 
All who profess the Fathers to revere, 
And who were hewn from out that Pilgrim rock, 
And all who glory in the Pilgrim stock, 

It says, “ Take up the Pilgrim staff and sword, 
As Exiles or as Soldiers of the Lord.” 

Not now to distant continents to roam, 

Your work and trial both are close at home; 
Not now to leave your home and friends behind, 
But stand among them lonely in your mind; 
Not now to battle with the Pequot foes, __ 
But errors in your brethren to oppose. 

The duty of to-day is no light task, 

To meet the greatest questions man can ask ; 
To gaze, undazzled, in the face of Truth; 
Wasting in lonely thought the bloom of youth. 
To tread in strange and unaccustomed ways, 
Challenging censure and renouncing praise ; 
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Bearing indifference, contempt, or wrath, 
Walking upon a solitary path. 

The faithful ones to-day must all be brave, 
One must stand up to battle for the slave, 
One must bear witness to the Light within, 
To those who think faith in such Light a sin? 
One for Reforms prolong the tedious fight, 
With men who argue, “ All that is, is right.” 
Amid the strife of parties some must stand 
Alone, against them every body’s hand ; 

By some thought hot, by others icy cold ; 
By some too timid, and by some too bold. 
These things are no great trials, but to keep, 
Mid all, hearts tranquil as an infant’s sleep ; 
But to look forward, trusting still in God 
When folly, error, sin are all abroad ; 

Not to turn Reason-haters, nor repent 


That Light and Freedom through the world are sent, 


This is the task and duty of to-day. 
Let us, remembering the Pilgrims, say 


That we will seek for Light as they have sought, 
True to their spirit, though we leave their thought. 


And if, where’er New-England’s children go, 
Where’er her tides of emigration flow, 
To places low or high, they carry still 


Their Fathers’ faith, their Fathers’ manly will. 


That Pilgrim spirit shall forever be 

The land’s best glory and security ; 

The best defence in every dangerous shock ; 
And, as the granite, our primeval rock, 
Which far beneath the lowest valley lies, 
Soars, with the mountain nearest to the skies, 
So shall that spirit hold in one strong band 
The loftiest and lowliest in the land. 


J. F. C. 
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The Bible in Spain. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN.* 


‘Tne Bible in Spain” is unfortunate in two respects. Its 
name and idea, a missionary tour for the circulation of the 
Scriptures, would give many readers a wholly unjust idea of the 
book, and even deter them from looking beneath the covers. 
Again, the form in which it presents itself as one of those cheap 
serials, which appear like ephemera and vanish as soon, would 
beget an equally unfounded contempt in another class, and 
make them presume that nothing could possess permanent 
value in this perishable and unclassical shape. And yet, 
in no respect, does the Bible in Spain belong to either of these 
kinds of literature. Having real merit and universal interest, 
being wholly popular in its style, and yet exceedingly curious 
in its information, crowded with anecdote and adventure, dia- 
logue and incident, throwing a flood of light over Spain from a 
wholly new point of view, carrying us into the huts of the mis- 
erable peasants, giving us the gipsey-talk by the way-side, lay- 
ing open the inner heart of the land, leading into the reality or 
prospect of danger every step of the. way — although thousands 
and tens of thousands have been sold already ; it has not yet 
taken its true place in general esteem. We have passed over 
the peninsula with many travellers, sometimes with great plea- 
sure ; but never so agreeably or profitably before: never with 
one who made us so familiar with national character, or gave us 
such a homebred feeling for the people at large. Others have 
described the cities and works of art of this famous old land; 
many others bave acquainted us sufficiently with the life of a 
single class in the cities —still, a large field remained unoccu- 
pied which Mr. Borrow has tilled with great patience and suc- 
cess. No one has ever trodden that ill-fated soil under more 
manifest advantages. ‘To say nothing of his unwearied pei- 
severance, his heroic daring, his calmness in peril, his presence 
of mind in disaster, and his love of adventure — several lan- 
guages, the keys to the people’s heart, were at his com- 
mand. The Gipsey tongue he seems to have understood better 
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than the Gipsies themselves; and hardly any other lan- 
guage came across his path, from the Spanish to the Russian, 
which did not appear to bow to him like a supple servant. 
All kinds of life seem to have been the same to him: whether 
lying at night in the open air, guarded from the rain only by an 
old horse-blanket, or falling asleep in the manger to the 
music of the feeding cattle, or crowded up in the filth of a vil- 
lage posada, or surrounded with all the horrors of the Ma- 
drid prison. The five years he spent in Spain were nearly all 
years of suffering and peril. Besides the usual danger of rob- 
bers and highwaymen, there was the desperate malice of the 
clergy, in a land where the Inquisition once showed its iron- 
handed despotism to be complete; and the probability that if 
either of the contending parties laid hands upon him, while in- 
flamed by either success or disappointment, his life would pay 
the penalty. When we admire this voluntary martyrship, 
beautiful as it is in heroism and self-surrender, in manful cour- 
age and religious dependence, we must remember there is in us 
a roving, adventurous spirit, which luxuriates in this very thing, 
especially when death is not over likely to encounter the knight- 
errant, and the teeth of persecution have fallen out with extreme 
age. Mr. Borrow had evidently something of this spirit, as he 
shows by the strange choice he continually made of compan- 
ions and guides — the gipsey and the smuggler, the ruffian, the 
outcast and the thief seeming to be especial favorites and sworn 
brothers. He himself says, that “in the day-dreams of his 
boyhood Spain always bore a considerable share ; which inter- 
est led him to acquire her noble language, without any presen- 
timent he should be called to take a part in her strange dramas ; 
and the most happy years of his existence were those he passed 
there.” His simple journal speaks a very open heart; its en- 
thusiasm is quite catching; and then there is a touching mel- 
ancholy in the revelation ‘ofa proud nation’s degradation and ir- 
religion; though at times he leaves us in the dark as to his 
meaning, and by retailing word for word long conversations, 
which could not have been penned at the time, he puts in 
question his strict veracity, and appears to aim after dramatical 
effect. 

His perils and sufferings, however, we cannot think exag- 
gerated ; indeed, they are mentioned as if hardly worth men- 
tioning, as if there was some spice in this variety, some pleasure 
in looking back upon an experience so rich in romance. We 
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would gladly quote his chase after his runaway guide upon a 
crazy beast of a pony, his arrest as the pretender Don Carlos, 
his hairbreadth escape from the Carlist party, near Santander, 
where if caught he would have been shot as an English spy, 
and his whole stay in the Madrid jail. 

But our readers will be more interested by an account of his 
labors and its results on his particular mission, and the view his 
narrative leads us to take of poor Spain. Before answering the 
question, what has this agent of the Bible society done to make 
the unknown Word a common fireside friend, the wisdom of 
the simple, the peace of the doubting, the refuge of the 
tempted, the bliss of the dying spirit, we must remember that 
our expectations must be small. We have to balance the skill, 
energy, fearlessness, every unusual accomplishment of the la- 
borer against the apparent impossibilities ‘cf his labor; against 
his eluding the sleepless eye of the catholic clergy ; against his 
rousing the, not only dormant but deadened, intellect of an en- 
slaved people ; against his creating among the infidels, supersti- 
tion has made, a thirst for a religious tract; and particularly, 
against his so far surmounting, by chance interviews, the preju- 
dices of well-meaning bigotry, as to keep alive upon the dark wa- 
ters this ark of the last hope. Nothing at first sight could appear 
more desperate ; no enterprise could promise more entire de- 
feat. ‘That he did anything is remarkable; that he had done 
everything would have been a miracle. He seems to have 
felt nowise elated by his success; nor can his employers be. 
But, if the best was done that could be done, and more than 
could be reasonably expected, (and no one reading these 
pages candidly can avoid some such conclusion,) we ought to 
be both satisfied and grateful. Scattering the Scriptures in 
almost any other country, France for instance, would be a pas- 
time in comparison with the same work in Spain. Life would 
be as secure as at home; the exemption from personal injury 
would be certain ; only the revered volume would be in peril, 
amongst the slaves or the tyrants of the church. 

Five thousand copies of the New Testament in a Spanish 
dress were published at Madrid, were there publicly offered for 
sale day after day and week after week, were carried about 
from house to house and village to village; sometimes by 
priests, sometimes by gipsies, were offered for sale at a very 
low rate, through the whole country —except the eastern 
portion — were purchased extensively, sometimes greedily, by 
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people and priests, were introduced into schools, were asso- 
ciated with the memory of a kind-hearted though eccentric 
Englishman, and were set at work wherever their instant 
destruction, and the imprisonment of those who bore them 
did not frown upon the attempt. Nor was this all; one 
Gospel, that of Luke, was translated into Basque, and circu- 
lated amongst those who use this dialect in the neighborhood 
of the Calabrian Sea. The same Gospel enjoyed the dis- 
tinction also of being published in the gipsey tongue, and cir- 
culated amongst that singular generation of outcasts. All this 
we cannot help thinking very remarkable. And _ probably 
not another man, if this narration be literal truth, could have 
accomplished so much. 

The description of the translation of the gipsey-gospel in a 
previous work, “'The Zincali,” belongs to this part of our 
account. It was at Madrid. He had previously translated the 
whole Testament into the Spanish Rommany, but was anxious 
to circulate among the Gitanos a version in their exact lan- 
guage. He commenced with Pepa and Chicarom. 


“ Determined that they should understand it, I proposed that 
they themselves should translate it. The women made no objec- 
tion, they were fond of our tortulias, and they likewise reckoned 
on one small glass of Malaga wine, with which I invariably pre- 
sented them. Upon the whole they conducted much better than 
could have been expected. We commenced with Saint Luke ; 
they rendered into Rommany the sentences which I delivered 
them in Spanish. They proceeded as far as the eighth chap- 
ter, in the middle of which they broke down. Was that to be 
wondered after? — Were they improved by these Scripture lec- 
tures? I know not. Pepa committed a rather daring theft 
shortly after, which compelled her to conceal herself for a fort- 
night. — The Gitanos of Madrid purchased the gospel of Luke 
freely ; many of the men understood it, and prized it highly, 
induced of course by the language rather than the doctrine ; 
the women were particularly anxious to obtain copies, though 
unable to read; each wished to have one in her pocket, es- 
pecially when engaged in thieving expeditions, for they all 
looked upon it in the light of a charm, which would preserve 
from all danger and mischance.—I have counted seventeen 
Gitanos at one time in my apartment ; for the first quarter of an 
hour we generally conversed on indifferent matters, when, by 
degrees, [ guided the subject to religion. I finally became so 
bold, that I ventured to speak against their inveterate practices, 
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thieving and lying, telling fortunes and stealing a pastésas; this 
was touching upon delicate ground, and | experienced much op- 
position and feminine clamor. I persevered, however, and 
they finally assented to all Il said; not that I believe that my 
words made much impression on their hearts. At last matters 
were so far advanced they would sing a hymn.” — The Zincali. 
I, 318-321. ; 


His plan, after he had published the New Testament, was 
not to follow the usual course of things in Spain, which could 


have resulted only in the circulation of a few dozen copies in 
the course of a year ; but, 


_ After depositing a certain number of copies in the shops 
of the booksellers of Madrid, to ride forth, Testament in hand, 
and endeavor to circulate it amongst the Spaniards, not only 
of the towns, but of the villages; amongst the children, not 
only of the plains, but of the hills and mountains. I intended 
to establish Scripture depdts in the principal towns, and to visit 
the people in secret and secluded spots, to talk to them of 
Christ, to explain to them the nature of his book, and to place 
that book in the hands of those whom I deemed capable of de- 
riving benefit from it.””— p. 185. 


Then commenced a series of very interesting adventures, to 
transcribe all of which would be almost reprinting the book ; 
but some of the principal ones are here selected. ‘The first 
relates to the opposition of the clergy ; the severity of which 
seems to be abundantly justified by facts. 


‘‘ Throughout my residence in Spain the clergy were the 
party from which I experienced the strongest opposition ; and 
it was at their instigation that the government originally adopt- 
ed those measures, which prevented any extensive circulation 
of the sacred volume through the land. I shall not detain the 
course of my narrative with reflections as to the state of a 
ehurch, which, though it pretends to be founded on Scripture, 
would yet keep the light of Scripture from all mankind, if pos- 
sible’ But Rome is fully aware that she is not a Christian 
chureh, and having no desire to become so, she acts prudently 
in keeping from the eyes of her followers the page which would 
reveal to them the truths of Christianity. Her agents and 
minions throughout Spain exerted themselves to the utmost to 
render my humble labors abortive, and to vilify the work which 
I was attempting to disseminate. All the ignorant and fanatical 
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clergy (the great Majority) were opposed to it, and all those 
who were anxious to keep on good terms with the Court of 
Rome were loud in their cry against it. There was, however, 
one section of the clergy, a small one, it is true, rather favor- 
ably disposed towards the circulation of the Gospel, though by 
no means inclined to make any particular sacrifice for the 
accomplishment of such an end; these were such as professed 
liberalism, which is supposed to mean a disposition to adopt 
any reform both in civil and church matters, which may be 
deemed conducive to the weal of the country. Not a few 
amongst the Spanish clergy were supporters of this principle, 
or at least declared themselves so, some doubtless for their 
own advancement, hoping to turn the spirit of the times to 
their own personal profit; others, it is to be hoped, from con- 
viction, and a pure love of the principle itself. Amongst these 
were to be found, at the time of which I am speaking, several 
bishops. It is worthy of remark, however, that of all these not 
one but owed his office, not to the Pope, who disowned them 
one and all, but to the Queen Regent, the professed head of 
liberalism throughout all Spain. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that men thus circumstanced should feel rather disposed than 
not to countenance any measure or scheme at all calculated 
to favor the advancement of liberalism; and surely such an 
one was the circulation of the Scriptures. I derived but little 
assistance from their good will, however, supposing that they 
entertained some, as they never took any decided stand nor 
lifted up their voices in a bold and positive manner, denouncing 
the conduct of those who would withhold the light of Scrip- 
ture from the world.” — pp. 173, 174. 


We are next engaged in the success of the work at the 
very core of the Peninsula, through the country villages. We 
must break into the midst of the narrative. 


“1 was aware that I was playing rather a daring game, and 
that it was very possible that when I least expected it, I might 
be seized, tied to the tail of a mule, and dragged either to the 
prison of ‘Toledo or Madrid. Yet such a prospect did not dis- 
courage me in the least, but rather urged me to persevere; for 
at this time, without the slightest wish to magnify myself, I 
could say that I was eager to lay down my life for the cause, 
and whether a bandit’s bullet or the gaol fever brought my 
career to a close, was a matter of indifference to me; I was not 
then a stricken man ;° ‘ Ride on because of the word of right- 
eousness, was my cry. 

‘‘The news of the arrival of the book of life soon spread 
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like wild-fire through the villages of the Sagra of Toledo, and 
wherever my people and myself directed our course we found 
the inhabitants disposed to receive our merchandise; it was 
even called for where not exhibited. One night, as I was 
bathing myself and horse in the Tagus, a knot of people gath- 
ered on the bank, crying, ‘Come out of the water, English- 
man, and give us books; we have got our money in our hands.’ 
The poor creatures then held out their hands, filled with cuar- 
tos, a copper coin of the value of a farthing, but unfortunately 
I had no Testaments to give them. Antonio, however, who 
was at a short distance, having exhibited one, it was instantly 
torn from his hands by the people, and a scuffle ensued to ob- 
tain possession of it. It very frequently occurred, that the 
poor laborers in the neighborhood, being eager to obtain Tes- 
taments, and having no money to offer us in exchange, brought 
various articles to our habitation as equivalents; for example, 
rabbits, fruit, and barley, and I made a point never to disap- 
point them, as such articles were of utility either for our own 
consumption or that of the horses. 

‘In Villa Seca there was a school in which fifty-seven child- 
ren were taught the first rudiments of education. One morn- 
ing the schoolmaster, a tall, slim figure of about sixty, bearing 
on his head one of the peaked hats of Andalusia, and wrapped, 
notwithstanding the excessive heat of the weather, in a long 
cloak, made his appearance, and having seated himself, re- 
quested to be shown one of our books. Having delivered it to 
him, he remained examining it for nearly half an hour, without 
uttering a word. At last he laid it down with a sigh, and said, 
that he should be very happy to purchase some of these books 
for his school, but from their appearance, especially from the 
quality of the paper and binding, he was apprehensive that to 
pay for them would exceed the means of the parents of his 
pupils, as they were almost destitute of money, being poor la- 
borers. He then commenced blaming the government, which 
he said established schools without affording the necessary 
books, adding, that in his school there were but two books for 
the use of all his pupils, and these he confessed contained but 
little good. I asked him what he considered the Testaments 
worth?) He said ‘Senor Cavalier, to speak frankly, 1 have 
in other times paid twelve reals for books inferior to yours in 
every respect, but I assure you that my poor pupils would be 
utterly unable to pay the half of that sum.” 1 replied, ‘I will 
sell you as many as you please for three reals each. I am ac- 
quainted with the poverty of the land, and my friends and 
myself, in affording the people the means of spiritual instruction 
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have no wish to curtail their scanty bread.’ He replied ; ‘ Ben- 
dito sea Dios,’ (blessed be God,) and could scarcely believe 
his ears. He instantly purchased a dozen, expending, as he 
said, all the money he possessed, with the exception of a few 
cuartos. ‘The introduction of the word of God into the coun- 
try schools of Spain is, therefore, begun, and I humbly hope 
that it will prove one of those events which the Bible Society, 
after the lapse of years, will have most reason to remember 
with joy and gratitude to the Almighty. 

** An old peasant is reading in the portico. Eighty-four 
years have passed over his head, and he is almost entirely deaf; 
nevertheless, he is reading aloud the second of Matthew ; three 
days since he bespoke a ‘Testament, but not being able to raise 
the money, he has not redeemed it until the present moment. 
He has just brought thirty farthings; as I survey the silvery 
hair which overshadows his sunburnt countenance, the words 
of the song recurred to me, “‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace according to thy word, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.’’ — p. 180: 


Still farther on, he finds a purchaser and a patron in a curate. 
It is at Cobenna, a few leagues from Madrid. 


“On arriving at the village, I directed my steps to a house, 
around the door of which I saw several people gathered, chiefly 
women. On my displaying my books, their curiosity was in- 
stantly aroused, and every person had speedily one in his hand, 
many reading aloud ; however, after waiting nearly an hour, I 
had disposed of but one copy, all complaining bitterly of the 
distress of the times, and the almost total want of money, 
though atthe same time, they acknowledged that the books 
were wonderfully cheap, and appeared to be very good and 
Christian-like. 1 was about to gather up my merchandise and 
depart, when on a sudden the curate of the place made his 
appearance. After having examined the books for some time 
with considerable attention, he asked me the price of a copy, 
and upon my informing him that it was three reals, he replied, 
that the binding was worth more, and that he was much afraid 
that I had stolen the books, and that it was, perhaps, his duty 
to send me to prison as a suspicious character ; but added, that 
the books were good books, however they might be obtained, 
and concluded by purchasing two copies. ‘The poor people no 
sooner heard their curate recommend the volumes, than all 
were eager to secure one, and hurried here and there for the 
purpose of procuring money, so that between twenty and thirty 
copies were sold almost in an instant. This adventure not 
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only affords an instance of the power still possessed by the 
Spanish clergy over the minds of the people, but proves that 
such influence is not always exerted in a manner favorable to 
the maintenance of ignorance and superstition. 

** In another village, on my showing a Testament to a wo- 
man, she said, that she had a child at school for whom she 
should like to purchase one, but that she must know first 
whether the book was calculated to be of service to him. She 
then went away, and presently returned with the schoolmaster, 
followed by all the children under his care; she then, showing 
the schoolmaster a book, inquired if it would answer for her 
son. ‘The schoolmaster called her a simpleton for asking such 
a question, and said, that he knew the book well, and there 
was not its equal in the world (no hay otro en el mundo). He 
instantly purchased five copies for his pupils, regretting that he 
had no more money, ‘ for if | had,’ said’ he, ‘1 would buy the 
whole cargo.’ Upon hearing this, the woman purchased four 
copies, namely, one for her living son, another for her deceased 
husband, a third for herself, and a fourth for her brother, whom 
she said she was expecting home that night from Madrid. 

“In this manner we proceeded, not, however, with uniform 
success. In some villages the people were so poor and needy 
that they literally had no money; even in these, however, we 
managed to dispose of a few copies in exchange for barley or 
refreshments. On entering one very small hamlet, Victoriano 
was stopped by the curate, who, on learning what he carried, 
told him, that unless he instantly departed, he would cause him 
to be imprisoned, and would write to Madrid in order to give 
information of what was going on.” — pp. 187, 188. 


Very soon, however, the clergy get alarmed and orders are 
sent to the alcades of all the villages in New Castile, to seize 
the New Testament wherever it might be exposed to sale ; but 
not to detain or maltreat the person engaged in it. An exact 
description of Mr. Borrow accompanied these orders. He now 
redoubles his efforts at Madrid, and with no slight success. 


‘* My present plan was to abandon the rural districts, and to 
offer the sacred volume at Madrid, from house to house, at the 
same low price as in the country. This plan I forthwith put 
into execution. 

‘* Having an extensive acquaintance amongst the lower or- 
ders, I selected eight intelligent individuals to cooperate with 
me, amongst whom were five women. All these I supplied with 
Testaments, and then sent them forth to all the parishes in 
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Madrid. The result of their efforts more than answered my 
expectations. In less than fifteen days after my return from 
Naval Carnero, nearly six hundred copies of the life and words 
of Him of Nazareth had been sold in the streets and alleys of 
Madrid ; a fact which I hope I may be permitted to mention 
with gladness and with decent triumph in the Lord. 

** One of the richest streets is the Calle Montera, where re- 
side the principal merchants and shopkeepers of Madrid. It is, 
in fact, the street of commerce, in which respect, and in being a 
favorite promenade, it corresponds with the far-famed ‘ Nefsky’ 
of St. Petersburg. Every house in this street was supplied 
with its Testament, and the same might be said with respect to 
the Puerto del Sol. Nay, in some instances, every individual 
in the house, man and child, man-servant and maid-servant, 
was furnished with a copy. My Greek, Antonio, made won- 
derful exertions in this quarter ; and it is but justice to say, that, 
but for his instrumentality, on many occasions, I might have 
been by no means able to give so favorable an account of the 
spread of ‘the Bible in Spain.’ There was a time when I was 
in the habit of saying ‘ dark Madrid,’ an expression which, I 
thank God, I could now drop. It were scarcely just to call a 
city ‘dark,’ in which thirteen hundred ‘Testaments, at least, 
were in circulation, and in daily use. 

**It was now that I turned to account a supply of Bibles, 
which I had received from Barcelona in sheets, at the com- 
mencement of the preceding year. The demand for the entire 
Scriptures was great; indeed, far greater than I could answer, 
as the books were disposed of faster than they could be bound 
by the man whom I employed for that purpose. Ejight-and- 
twenty copies were bespoken and paid for before delivery. 
Many of these Bibles found their way into the best houses in 
Madrid. ‘The Marquis of ***** had a large family, but every 
individual of it, old and young, was in possession of a Bible, 
and likewise a Testament, which, strange to say, were recom- 
mended by the chaplain of the house. One of my most zeal- 
ous agents in the propagation of the Bible was an ecclesiastic. 
He never walked out without carrying one beneath his gown, 
which he offered to the first person he met whom he thought 
likely to purchase. Another excellent assistant was an elderly 
gentleman of Navarre, enormously rich, who was continually 
purchasing copies on his own account, which he, as I was told, 
sent into his native province, for distribution amongst his 
friends and the poor.” — pp. 190, 191. 


Thus, a large edition of the New Testament has been al- 
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most entirely disposed of in the very centre of Spain, in “ spite 
of the opposition and the furious cry of the sanguinary priesthood, 
and the edicts of a deceitful government; and a spirit of re- 
ligious inquiry excited which, I had hope would sooner or 
later lead to blessed and most important results.” ‘In the 
churches of Madrid, the New Testament was regularly ex- 
pounded every Sunday evening, by the respective curates, to 
about twenty children who attended, and who were all pro- 
vided with copies of the society’s edition of Madrid, 1837.” 

Two things must, however, be mentioned in this connexion, 
which greatly impair the prospect of good Mr. Borrow seems 
at times to have acted very whimsically and irrationally. Not 
to mention his leaving the eastern half of Spain almost un- 
touched, he visits the desolate region of Cape F'nisterre, at 
great hazard of life, with a guide who knew nothing of the 
way, and was crazy besides, having but a single copy of the 
New Testament to bestow on any one; and that he gives to 
the coarse ruffian who served for a time as his jailor and pro- 
tector! One fact like this brings into suspicion the whole 
agency. He hada right, to be sure, to cast that single Tes- 
tament into the Dead Sea of superstition and stupidity ; but, 
he had none whatever to encounter for so improbable a good 
the immense expense, fatigue, and peril incident to an unvisit- 
ed and savage spot. Again, we find him taking a long and 
costly journey to Tangier, without having provided a single 
copy of the Arabic Bible, while yet his situation and opportu- 
nity invited him to this and to no other field of benevolence 
among the African Moors. 

But, what we chiefly intend in this connexion is, that every- 
thing we do should be arranged in harmony with what already 
exists. God works always in proportion to all previous works, 
—so must we, if we would codperate with him. Summer 
breezes are not sent in mid-winter, nor do July nights follow our 
December days. He does not, and we cannot accomplish 
any great results by immense leaps, by sudden revolutions. 
Every great event has its series of smaller events, as naturally 
preceding it, as the printing press went before the Reforma- 
tion, as the Baptist prepared the way for him whose shoe- 
latchet he was not worthy to loose, as the overthrow of a 
nation is preceded by general luxury, and the recovery of a 
nation by the renewal of its forgotten habit of virtuous industry. 

At this hour Spain seems hardly to permit any real Chris- 
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tianity. A rational, living, peaceful, scriptural, haly faith, —a 
faith, that walks the earth in deeds of love, and sheds a heav- 
enly calm on every spot its feet may touch, — ems shut out 
of the Peninsula as by a wall of fire. Subject, like its former 
colonies in America, to continual revolutions, desolated by 
incessant civil war, presenting no party with which a good 
man can heartily unite, having not belief enough to live by, 
though too much for the comfort of avowed Protestantism, 
having no justice that cannot be bribed, no power not readily 
shaken, no hope temporal or spiritual that is stable, no tran- 
quillity that is secure for an hour, — our Master, it seems to us, 
would never have turned his steps thither, and no Apostle of 
his will find a single “city” ready ‘to receive him.” Suill in 
darkness, we fear the hour of daybreak has not yet come. 
Still groaning under sore oppression, and reeking with the 
blood of its own sons, shed in causeless strife one with another, 
its fields ploughed with cannon-whells, its pruning-hooks chang- 
ed into spears, a bigoted and sensual priesthood standing on 
the shore and bidding the angel of light spread his wings for 
some other spot, what welcome has it for the Prince of Peace, 
what foothold for his living word? 

And yet, let us not say there is no possibility of good. Five 
thousand Testaments, a quarter of which must have perished 
very speedily, cannot evangelize fourteen millions, many of 
whom have never learned toread. Still, though not one among 
a thousand of the people may have heard of this daring assault 
upon one of the old citadels of Romanism, the little leaven 

may perchance go on and leaven the whole lump. ‘Through 
the clergy and the schoolmaster, through the peasant and his 
child, it may work its way to the ceneral bosom, and awaken 
a want that cannot be suppressed, a thirst that must be slaked 
at the Fountain of Life. We pray that it may beso. We 
would never despise any beginning, however small in worldly 
eyes. The very course of our religion, and the rise of every sect 
belonging to it bid us remember how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth, — how wide may be the circles which a small stone 
awakens when cast into the sluggish stream. We trust that 
He who guides the eagle’s flight and notes the sparrow’s fall, 
who never forgets us though we are insignificant, nor despises 
us though we are unworthy, may bless to the good of a wretch- 
ed people this their last hope, may cause this chance-scattered 
seed of divine truth to spring up eventually, as barley dropped 
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from the cergments of a mummy has sprung up after a burial 
of two thousand years ! 

But, it is te “ Bible in Spain ;” and no less interesting and 
valuable are the views given of this land of old renown; 
especially of its humbler classes, the peasantry, the gypsy, and 
vagrant population. We do not wonder our author was hailed 
as a brother “ by the children of Egypt.’ These wild wan- 
derers appear to have had for him an irresistible charm; their 
company was preferred to that of the highest noble ; their lan- 
guage was studied, written, and talked ; their guardianship was 
sought ; their promises were trusted ; their wants were relieved ; 
their moral renovation attempted at many interviews, and we 
must think at great hazard of the principal work he had in 
view. It is an interesting fact regarding this peculiar people, 
that, so long as they were cruelly persecuted, they flourished 
and increased ; but now, that they have ceased to be punished 
for any but actual crimes, now that civilization has begun to 
tame their savage tempers, they are melting away like our 
Indian tribes. ‘Their condition Mr. Borrow paints to the life ; 
every virtue except chastity they seem to disown ; every appear- 
ance of religion, except wearing a loadstone, or New Testa- 
ment-charms, they discard ; every injury they can inflict upon 
those not of their tribe, so far asit can escape the arm of the law, 
seems to be matter of general congratulation. ‘Their wretched- 
ness has hardly any limit ; and yet they seem to enjoy their 
forlorn state, and to look down on the rest of the world. 

But, in Spain, the gipsies are only one degree below the 
general level. All classes, in all places, with very few excep- 
tions, are in the depths of misery and despair. We are com- 
pelled to ask ourselves, as we pass with our author over these 
untrodden and trackless highways, and through these ruined 
villages and silent forests, how have the mighty fallen? What 
axe has been laid at the root of this noble and wide-spreading 
tree? Has religion, or public policy, or national character, or 
all united dug this national grave? Full of rich mines, 
the land swarms with penniless beggars ; covered with vines 
and flocks, the olive, sugar-cane, and banana springing almost 
spontaneously, the people yet starve, the most fertile districts 
raising not enough for their own subsistence ; teeming with a 
population temperate, persevering, honest, and brave, her colo- 
nies have one after another dropt off like unripe fruit from a 
withered stem; her territory has been pared away piece by 
piece ; and it only needs some more greedy’conqueror to take 
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from her the shrivelled core itself. From the loftiest of Eu- 
ropean nations she has sunk to the lowest. Her immense 
sierras are almost wildernesses ; her noble rivers are choked 
with every obstruction which accident may bring ; hardly one 
twelfth of the land is subjected to the plough. Marked out by 
nature for an unrivalled commerce, look we for a moment at 
the grond naval arsenal of Spain. 


** Sadness came upon me as soon as I entered the place. Grass 
was growing in the streets, and misery and despair stared me 
in the face on every side. Ferrol is no longer thronged with 
those thousand shipwrights, who prepared for sea the tremen- 
dous three deckers and long frigates, the greater part of which 
were destroyed at Trafalgar. Only a few ill paid and half 
starved workmen still linger about, scarcely sufficient to repair 
any guarda costa, which .may put in dismantled by the fire of 
some English smuggling schooner from Gibraltar. Half the 
inhabitants of Ferrol beg their bread. ‘The misery and degra- 


dation of modern Spain are nowhere so strikingly manifested * 
as at Ferrol.” — p. 137. 


Nor, is this peculiar to one form of industry. Near Finisterre, 
passing through a miserable hamlet of half a dozen heaps of 
ruins, still used as huts, Mr. Borrow asked, what village it was? 
* Village, sir! replied a woman, this is a city ; this is Duyo.” 
And it was once a city of note. The province of Andaltisia, 
by nature fertile and rich, under a glorious sun and a benignant 
heaven, now lies for the most part uncultivated, producing 
nothing but thorns and brushwood ; an emblem of the state. 

And what is the cause of this downfall? When the great 
Charles conferred upon his son Philip, in the state-hall of 
Brussels, the empire of which he fancied himself weary, 
when he told his deeds of arms and numbered his vast territo- 
ries, when his kingdom was full of wealth and its name a 
terror to the world, when its army was the best disciplined, and 
its navy the largest anywhere known, he little thought that for 
three centuries that glory would be departing from the eyes of 
the world. ‘The self-same Philip, whom he so magnificently 
endowed, with all his craft, energy, wealth, power, made his 
throne totter beneath him. That course of commercial. restric- 
tion and interference with internal industry was commenced 
then, under the auspices of a bigoted priesthood, which has 
continued to this very hour, and eaten out the very sinews of 
the land. With all the bravery of the East and the riches of 
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the West, religious bigotry could not prosper. Gem after gem 
fell from the crown; degradation after degradation followed. 
We find it stated, that, as early as 1535, Spaniards were pro- 
hibited from working their own mines, because those of Ameri- 
ca were sufficient. ‘This is the first fruits of that spirit of 
interference, which only rests with utter ruin. The bigotry of 
Philip banished the Moors, persecuted the Jews, drove away 
the Lutherans, compelled the Dutch to revolt, did everything as 
the agent of the church to precipitate his people’s ruin. 

The mines which he had closed remain for the most part 
shut up to this day. The manufactures, from which a selfish 
and sectarian policy bad banished the Moors, were encouraged 
and intoxicated by the stimulus of a high tariff, until they 
seem to have been nearly killed by kindness. ‘The Bourbons, 
who, upon their return, baving learned nothing by experience, 
laid duties on many articles amounting to prohibition, only 
succeeded in raising the price and diminishing the quality and 
quantity of the factory -goods. When at last this hot-bed pro- 
cess could go no farther, manufactures sunk into their present 
lethargy. In no one atticle is enough furnished for home 
consumption ; and in some cases, the raw material is sent 
abroad to be manufactured, and then brought back ready for 
use. 

With a better opportunity for the carrying trade than any 
other nation, so situated that the golden showers of commerce 
would seem to fall of necessity into her bosom, everything like 
a commercial navy has ceased to be. ‘* A few casks of wine, 
with a few barrels of grapes, are the residuary legatees of her 
commerce.’ 

The aa of Spain is the lowest possible. Though 
in Catalan, Biscayan, and Gallego, where the restraint of 
government is less felt, the people are laborious ; yet, as the 
government can only raise by taxation the half of its current 
expenses, the laborer is necessarily ground to the dust by taxa- 
tion. The more he has the worse he is. The gypsies for 
instance suffering little ; while the successful farmer is robbed 
of everything he raises. 

Nor is it merely through the government that the Romish 
priesthood have proved a curse to Spain. It is true the gov- 
ernment has trodden the life out of the prostrate limbs of a 
famous people. It is true they have committed every mis- 
take, and rushed blindfold into every ruinous measure. But, 
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why have the people at large lain still to be ruined? How has 
the peasant, the mechanic, the merchant folded his hands, and 
let the wrong pass unresisted, unremedied ? 

This question reaches the depths of the difficulty. The 
degradation of the Spaniard has been going on year by year 
for centuries ; his own fall has been contemporaneous with the 
fall of his proud Jand. One thing after another has occurred to 
debilitate his character and crush his heart; and, no angel has 
yet come to him in his darkness, to bid him, “ arise and walk.” 
He has seemed left of Heaven to his fate. The vast wealth 
pouring in from the mines of the New World poisoned the 
public veins. Pride of the worst kind was its first offspring, 
then luxury with its brood of vices, then, in connexion with 
oppressive commercial restrictions, the most hopeless in- 
dolence. 

And who shall say, their religion has not hastened this fall, 
and secured every downward step against the possibility of 
return? Not only banishing the rival labor of heretics, not 
only weeding out some of the most active minds with its Inqui- 
sition, but, by its innumerable holy-days, its vast indulgencies, 
its intellectual stupidity, its stationary atmosphere, if not by the 
vices of its clergy, giving a deadly blow to the Spanish mind. 
The utter ignorance in which the clergy find it for their inter- 
est to retain the people, the gross superstitions, which attend 
such a grown-up childhood, go very far of themselves to 
explain the Spanish supineness ‘under oppression ; and particu- 
larly point to the cause of that hatred of the English, which, 
in the midst of such costly benefactions, appears so strange. 

It may be the purpose of Providence to revive this dying 
plant, by reversing the process of its decay. Mr. Borrow proves 
abundantly that the Pope’s chief treasure-house is now lost to 
him forever ; that the people are not papists any longer in 
reality ; that the anti-priestly party is altogether the most 
numerous and growing ; that the monks are rapidly decreasing ; 
and that, amongst the commonalty everywhere, blind devotion 
to the church is turning to vehement hatred ; the “ exclusive 
bigotry,” which once characterized them, now lingering only 
among the higher ranks. ‘This very enterprise of his, so 
Quixotic i in appearance, so perilous in execution, so imperfect 
in result, may be part of the appointed instrumentality for 
reviving the land of Cervantes and Lope de Vega, Calderon 
and Mariana, and restoring it to its place among the nations of 
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the earth. The poverty of the people may be their desert- 
pilgrimage to a land of promise; their sad, civil wars the 
preparation for a latter day of peace, and rest, and glory. 
Though the sword, the scaffold, exile, and the dungeon have 
done their work with some of the noblest and freest minds, we 
cannot doubt there are true souls waiting but a word to call 
them forth ; we cannot but hope even for oppressed, benighted, 
ruined, hopeless Spain. 


F. W. H. 





THE EARLY LITERARY HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
NO. Il. 


THE AUTHORSHIP, USE, AND PRESERVATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Our second division of the documentary history of Christian- 
ity, is, the authorship, publication, use, and preservation of the 
New Testament records. As already observed, it is a perfectly 
supposable case, that our religion might have been transmitted 
to us without any records —at least without records written by 
its first teachers. When, however, such records are once made, 
they immediately stand upon the same footing with all other 
documents. ‘The circumstance of their being written by in- 
spired men may affect their style, their language, their narra- 
tives, and their original authority, but it will not secure them 
from the chances and accidents to which all documents are 
subject ; it will not prevent the pen from committing verbal er- 
rors in the transcription, nor keep the ink from fading, nor pre- 
serve an ill-treated manuscript,— nor guard the types in a 
printing office against all mistakes. Sacred records, being once 
left behind by their authors, share the lot of other records ; they 
are called books, and are treated like books, — they have a 
history, —they require explanation, — they involve critical in- 
quiries. 

Again, if a religion is transmitted in records, it is evident that 
those records will be appealed to and searched for the best in- 
formation concerning the religion. Whatever oral tradition, — 
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or existing monuments, or prevalent institutions, or general 
literature may assert, or prove concerning the religion, we 
shall look to its own earliest and most authoritative documents 
for our original knowledge and our main evidence. To 
this both believers and unbelievers are bound. The believer 
must vindicate his religion by its documents, the unbeliever, in 
denying the religion, must account for and explain the docu- 
ments. When Christianity has been attacked on the ground of 
defects in its literary history, unbelievers have made the equally 
bold and false assertion, that the Gospels were not heard of or 
known to exist tll a century after the death of the last of the 
apostles, and they think that by making this assertion they have 
exploded the religion. They certainly make a very easy esti- 
mate of the work which they have before them — for the task 
still remains for them, to account for the existence and origin 
of the records, for the stupendous falsehoods charged by them 
upon books, the purpose of which is to teach honesty, and for 
the deception which, they allege, has been practised upon be- 
lievers and martyrs, upon travellers and scholars, for more than 
sixty generations. 

There is one argument for the authority of those Scriptures 
and for the truth of their contents, which people in general can- 
not feel in its full force, unless they are familiar with classical 
and antiquarian studies, ‘This argument is based upon the in- 
finite superiority of those writings to the age in which they 
were produced. ‘The pens which wrote them, the parchment 
upon which they were inscribed, were never put to such uses 
before. Regarding the piety, the spirituality, the intense and all- 
absorbing devotion of their writers, which they vindicate beyond 
all cavil, it. would appear that a communication from heaven 
to the soul of man is the simplest solution which we can dis- 
cover for the appearance of those records among the orations, 
plays, poems, and letters of classic authors. Who wrote them ? 
Somebody did! For no one will presume that they dropped 
all written from the skies. And if somebody wrote them, who 
was it?) We know the classic authors of those days. They 
do not pretend to have composed the New Testament. Here 
then are writings which urge us to discover their authors, 
Merely as a literary problem it is worthy any man’s study. 
And when we reflect that that volume, when put upon the 
shelves of a library among all the other books which existed at 
its first appearance, seems like a pure and white-robed angel, 
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Jovely and meek and wise as if just from the gates of Para- 
dise, in company of the foul and deep-stained and half-sighted 
men, who have never left the earth, we feel a willingness in our 
minds, yes, even a desire in our hearts, to make the truth our 
guide, and to be the willing disciples of all that truth can 
teach. Here then is both a task and a pleasure before us. 
The task is to search out the authors of the New Testament. 
The pleasure is to seek forthe truth by the light of the truth. 

If a religion is to any degree entrusted by its first teachers to 
documents, to histories and letters, it is important that they 
should be short, simple, various in their character, and above 
all that they should admit of being authenticated by the in- 
telligent to the less informed. They should be short, simple, 
and various in their character to adapt them to the common 
uses of life, to the common means of the majority of readers, 
to the facility of perusal, study, and obedience. ‘They should 
be genuine and authentic, that the religion may have about it 
nothing fabulous, that they may possess the original authority 
of the first teachers, that they should admit of being traced to 
the first generation of believers, and of being proved to be the 
works of those individuals whose names they” bear. 

Here then we are presented with the points which demand 
our attention in the study of the testimony to the New Tes- 
tament records. We wish to satisfy ourselves that they come 
from the earliest age, that they were essentially the same then 
as they are now, and were severally written by the authors 
whose names they bear. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Peter, Paul, James, and Jude, are their alleged authors ; the re- 
cords then must be traced to their lifetime, and if we satisfy 
ourselves that they wrote anything, we must next inquire if we 
have essentially the same writings as theirs. 

We feel concerned to establish these points, and in reflecting 
upon the task the first thought which presents itself to our no- 
tice is, that others before us have felt the same interest in it. 
We are not alone in this inquiry. This book, the New Testa- 
ment, small as it is, has attracted more of the earnest and sin- 
cere regard of sixty generations of the most civilized and intel- 
ligent people on the earth, than any object that exists on the 
globe. And this first thought which leads us to look back 
with respect upon the millions who have shared our interest, 
leads us to the first argument in favor of those very points which 
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we most wish to establish. Our predecessors have admitted 
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them as proved. Each step that we may take backwards in- 
troduces us to convictions more and more clear, till we come to 
that generation, which, among all its believers and its doubters, 
did not comprise one man who denied the author or his record, 
any more than among the political contests of the present day, 
the debates of party leaders are denied to their respective au- 
thors. An inquirer is often told that if he would examine any 
subject with impartiality, he should approach it as if no one be- 
fore him had engaged in the same work. ‘The advice would 
still be bad, even if it were not impracticable. ‘This subject, 
at least, we should examine with the clear recognition that 
millions have examined it before us. 

What an immense amount of evidence is necessarily pre- 
supposed in the existence of these records and the estimation in 
which they are held. ‘To overthrow all this, would require 
the reversion of the process by which it has been built 
up. The accumulations of long ages must be removed to lay 
bare the foundation upon which the first convictions were based. 
We may imagine the nature and labor of the task, if one should 
undertake to destroy al] the documentary evidence to Christian- 
ity which now exists ; such as sermons, dictionaries, commenta- 
ries, controversies, ecclesiastical records, biographies, last wills, 
charters, maps, pictures, and monuments. Such is the task 
neither lighter nor less comprehensive, which he has to perform, 
who would bring in question the authorship and integrity of the 
New Testament records. Atheists have found a difficulty in 
admitting that the world was made out of nothing, but they 
have found no difficulty in asserting that not only ‘the ‘Testa- 
ment but also the long continued and sincere reverence for it 
were made out of nothing. Such then is the assistance which 
we have from those who have gone before us in the same in- 
quiry. ‘They felt an equal interest in it — they lived in periods 
which, as we look backwards, admitted them nearer and nearer 
to original evidence. ‘They satisfied themselves, and in that 
result, they laid the foundation for the first argument in aid of 
the faith of those who should succeed them. 

And we should all admit the force of this argument readily 
and gladly, were it not for that common spirit of skepticism 
which attacks sacred things, as if no evidence whatever, which 
is overwhelming on all other subjects, could possibly avail here. 
This is no more reasonable than if we should say that a church 
could not resist time and weather, and shelter its worshippers, 
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unless it were built of materials different from those used in the 
construction of dwelling houses. ‘There is one simple remedy 
for this universal skepticism ; it is that we rebuke ourselves for 
it, just as we rebuke others who doubt what we believe or 
know. When a forward or obstinate child presumes to doubt 
what we adimit with the whole world as true and unquestiona- 
ble, the impatience which we feel with him we ought to feel 
with ourselves, when in our partial knowledge we prefer to 
wrestle with the whole world, rather than with our own mis- 
givings or ignorance. 

Again, it might seem as if when we ask the questions whether 
the contents of the New Testament were written by their al- 
leged authors, and are read by us as first written, we should find 
some aid towards answering them, in the books themselves. It 
would seem as if their own testimony, when we know nothing 
against it, should be worth something. The writers of the 
books tell us that the religion was new to them, at first unin- 
telligible and unwelcome; it snapped their dearest and closest 
ties, it heaped upon them mortifications and troubles. They 
did not invent the religion ; for they did not understand it when 
offered to them. ‘They name each other, and if one has de- 
ceived, all have deceived. ‘The writers combined into a most 
iniquitous league, based on falsehood and bringing sufferings on 
themselves, for the sake of teaching honesty 1 to the world and 
making men happy. If they were true men, their own ev- 
idence is valuable, — if they were impostors we must prove 
them so, before we call them so. We have given these hints 
to indicate what a skeptic must do to disprove the authorship 
and purity of the records of the New Testament. Let us now 
inquire what we must do to prove those points. First, then, 
we are to trace the contents of the New Testament to the nat- 
ural lifetime of the first teachers of Christianity. ‘Taking the 
year 1 as the date of the Saviour’s birth, and the year 33 as 
that of his death, we start at this latter period, and begin to 
search for writings, guiding ourselves at first by good reason as 
to the time, occasion, and purpose of the first records. It is ev- 
ident that as long as all the Christian converts were within 
reach of the voices of Apostles and authorized preachers, the 
converts would prefer, both from habit and advantage, to hear 
them, rather than to read their writings. During the lifetime 
and active labors of the first Christian preachers, while their 
converts were neither numerous nor widely scattered, we can 
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see but one occasion which would call for their committing any- 
thing to writing. If an apostle had visited a city or a vil- 
lage, and had there established a company of believers, when 
his duty called him to another region, he could not but carry 
with him an interest in those whom he left. ‘They were as 
yet feeble, partially instructed, and subject to backsliding and 
temptation. ‘They needed comfort, sympathy, and counsel ; 
they would look to their first teacher in a neighboring or a dis- 
tant city to watch over them, to continue a kind interest in 
them, and if he could not visit them again, to transmit his en- 
couragement and his advice, either by a messenger, in the shape 
of a zealous believer, or by a letter of comfort and instruction. 
When opportunity permitted, a short letter might be committed 
to a faithful messenger, with instructions to enlarge and lengthen 
it by kind and friendly information concerning its author. Our 
supposition founded in the reason of things was fulfilled in fact. 
The Epistles of the New Testament were written under the 
very circumstances which we have described — to communities 
of believers from absent apostles, transmitted by messengers, 
who in some cases filled out their contents by word of mouth. 
But some time would elapse after the death of the Saviour be- 
fore these letters would be necessary. ‘The first preachers, by 
the regulations of their own office, were obliged first to offer 
their religion to their own countrymen, the Jews. ‘T'his obli- 
gation would confine them for some time to Judea. Strangers 
and visiters in that country, who might chance to hear them, 
would carry home the tidings of the religion, and would thus 
prepare the way to receive the Gospel in their own cities. 
Slowly, and with great opposition from their own prejudices, 
did the horizon of the apostles enlarge, and extend itself from 
the privileged people of the Jews, till it comprehended the 
Gentiles. Allowing time therefore for this continued preaching 
in Judea, for the travelling from place to place, the formation 
of communities of believers, and their subsequent encourage- 
ment by letters addressed to them from a distance, our own 
calculations would naturally bring us to the same dates as are 
indicated in the Epistles of Paul, viz. from and after the year 
57. So might we say of the other Epistles. ‘They would be 
highly valued, copied, and transmitted from one church to 
another, and after the death of the authors they would be rev- 
erenced. When circumstances led the Christians to collect to- 
gether the writings of the Apostles, each company of believers 
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could attest its own letter. So much for the origin and dates 
of the Epistles contained in the New Testament. 

The Book of the Acts of the Apostles, written by Luke, re- 
fers to a former treatise, the Gospel. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles closes with the relation of Paul as residing at Rome, which 
time is defined by a comparison of many particulars, to have 
been as late as the year 63. This book is a narrative of the 
first labors, a sketch of the first journies of the apostles, particular- 
ly of Paul. It follows and describes his labors at the very time 
when he was writing his Epistles. In this coincidence we are 
furnished with a most remarkable test for trying the integrity of 
the Acts and the Epistles, by their several contents, as, though 
written by different hands, they describe the same scenes, cir- 
cumstances, and characters. Upon the comparison of these 
documents, Paley has built up one of the proudest and most 
indisputable arguments for the authorship and credibility of the 
Epistles of Paul. The argument is to this effect. Suppose a 
traveller in the various experiences of his journies, in his troubles, 
anxieties, good or bad reception, writes a series of letters to 
friends in many different places, describing to one his compan- 
ions, to another the dangers through which he has passed, to 
another the condition, health, or happiness of one whom he had 
just visited or written to. Suppose that while the traveller 
himself was thus marking his journey, with these constant me- 
morials of his progress and experiences, one who accompanied 
him at some times, and was informed of his motions at others, 
and visited the same places which he had just left, had likewise 
made a record of occurrences. We know that these documents 
would mutually illustrate each other, and that the best possible 
means, which we could have for verifying them, would be in 
comparing them together. The case supposed is precisely 
that which is realized in the Epistles, written by Peter and 
Paul, and the narrative of their labors by Luke. ‘The testimo- 
ny, which a comparison of those documents furnishes to the 
Christian faith, is invaluable, and it might seem irresistible. 

From many details in the Acts and Epistles themselves, we 
assign them dates from 57 to 63. But the writer of Acts, 
which book we date in 63, refers to a former treatise written 
by him, and in that former treatise he speaks of other writers 
who have undertaken to set forth an account of the same 
transactions. The Gospel of Luke, with those of Matthew 
and Mark, we date about the year 60. That by John, for 
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reasons hereafter to be mentioned, we assign to a later time. 
The first three Gospels would likewise reasonably have been 
required for the use of converts, when they had become numer- 
ous, when the preachers were obliged to perform their mission 
over a large extent of country, or when enfeebled by age, they 
could not look for much more time for active toil. We con- 
clude then that nearly thirty years had elapsed after the death 
of Christ, before the publication of either of the Gospels. Any 
time during their natural lives would be soon enough for this 
preparation of records. It is evident, too, from the Gospels 
themselves, that some time must have passed, during which the 
hearts and minds of the Apostles were preparing to compre- 
hend their work, before they wrote the memoirs which we 
read. They show in them a superiority to the prejudices 
under which they labored, when their Master lived. They 
evidently understand the meaning of the words as referring to 
the admission of the Gentiles to Christian privileges when they 
write, “ God is able from these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham,” — “ preach the Gospel to every creature.” That 
some time elapsed before they wrote, may likewise be inferred 
from the remark, ‘‘ that field is called the field of blood to this 
day.” Qn the other hand, we cannot suppose the first three 
Gospels were written ata later period than the year 70, for 
this was the date of the destruction of Jerusalem, and every- 
thing in those Gospels indicates that though that event was 
predicted, it had not come to pass. Relying upon the integ- 
rity of the writers, we assert that if the event had occurred, 
they could not have omitted all mention of it. If anything 
connected with the first preaching of Christianity is founded in 
fact, then is it beyond all question that the Evangelists were 
honest men. ‘They could not be guilty of meanness, subter- 
fuge, and falsehood, they could not by adroit and cunning arti- 
fice have avoided all mention of the fulfilment of what they 
record as predicted. ‘That universal skepticism to which we 
have referred will imagine anything, in order to evade what 
it is unwilling to believe. In doubting the alleged authorship 
of the first three Gospels, and in ascribing them to other writ- 
ers and a later time, the unbeliever must charge upon them 
deception and falsehood. For ourselves we would positively 
refuse, and if we had any influence with others, we would urge 
them to refuse, to hold any argument with an unbeliever, who 
should deny the honesty of the first teachers of Christianity, — 
VOL. XXXIV — 3D S. VOL. XVI. NO. II. 25 
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could attest its own letter. So much for the origin and dates 
of the Epistles contained in the New Testament. 

The Book of the Acts of the Apostles, written by Luke, re- 
fers to a former treatise, the Gospel. ‘The Acts of the Apos- 
tles closes with the relation of Paul as residing at Rome, which 
time is defined by a comparison of many particulars, to have 
been as late as the year 63. This book is a narrative of the 
first labors, a sketch of the first journies of the apostles, particular- 
ly of Paul. It follows and describes his labors at the very time 
when he was writing his Epistles. In this coincidence we are 
furnished with a most remarkable test for trying the integrity of 
the Acts and the Epistles, by their several contents, as, though 
written by different hands, they describe the same scenes, cir- 
cumstances, and characters. Upon the comparison of these 
documents, Paley has built up one of the proudest and most 
indisputable arguments for the authorship and credibility of the 
Epistles of Paul. ‘The argument is to this effect. Suppose a 
traveller in the various experiences of his journies, in his troubles, 
anxieties, good or bad reception, writes a series of letters to 
friends in many different places, describing to one his compan- 
ions, to another the dangers through which he has passed, to 
another the condition, health, or happiness of one whom he had 
just visited or written to. Suppose that while the traveller 
himself was thus marking his journey, with these constant me- 
morials of his progress and experiences, one who accompanied 
him at some times, and was informed of his motions at others, 
and visited the same places which he had just left, had likewise 
made a record of occurrences. We know that these documents 
would mutually illustrate each other, and that the best possible 
means, which we could have for verifying them, would be in 
comparing them together. The case supposed is precisely 
that which is realized in the Epistles, written by Peter and 
Paul, and the narrative of their labors by Luke. ‘The testimo- 
ny, which a comparison of those documents furnishes to the 
Christian faith, is invaluable, and it might seem irresistible. 

From many details in the Acts and Epistles themselves, we 
assign them dates from 57 to 63. But the writer of Acts, 
which book we date in 63, refers to a former treatise written 
by him, and in that former treatise he speaks of other writers 
who have undertaken to set forth an account of the same 
transactions. The Gospel of Luke, with those of Matthew 
and Mark, we date about the year 60. That by John, for 
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reasons hereafter to be mentioned, we assign to a later time. 
The first three Gospels would likewise reasonably have been 
required for the use of converts, when they had become numer- 
ous, when the preachers were obliged to perform their mission 
over a large extent of country, or when enfeebled by age, they 
could not look for much more time for active toil. We con- 
clude then that nearly thirty years had elapsed after the death 
of Christ, before the publication of either of the Gospels. Any 
time during their natural lives would be soon enough for this 
preparation of records. It is evident, too, from the Gospels 
themselves, that some time must have passed, during which the 
hearts and minds of the Apostles were preparing to compre- 
hend their work, before they wrote the memoirs which we 
read. ‘They show in them a superiority to the prejudices 
under which they labored, when their Master lived. They 
evidently understand the meaning of the words as referring to 
the admission of the Gentiles to Christian privileges when they 
write, “ God is able from these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham,” — “ preach the Gospel to every creature.” That 
some time elapsed before they wrote, may likewise be inferred 
from the remark, “‘ that field is called the field of blood to this 
day.” Qn the other hand, we cannot suppose the first three 
Gospels were written at a later period than the year 70, for 
this was the date of the destruction of Jerusalem, and every- 
thing in those Gospels indicates that though that event was 
predicted, it had not come to pass. Relying upon the integ- 
rity of the writers, we assert that if the event had occurred, 
they could not have omitted all mention of it. If anything 
connected with the first preaching of Christianity is founded in 
fact, then is it beyond all question that the Evangelists were 
honest men. ‘They could not be guilty of meanness, subter- 
fuge, and falsehood, they could not by adroit and cunning arti- 
fice have avoided all mention of the fulfilment of what they 
record as predicted. ‘That universal skepticism to which we 
have referred will imagine anything, in order to evade what 
it is unwilling to believe. In doubting the alleged authorship 
of the first three Gospels, and in ascribing them to other writ- 
ers and a later time, the unbeliever must charge upon them 
deception and falsehood. For ourselves we would positively 
refuse, and if we had any influence with others, we would urge 
them to refuse, to hold any argument with an unbeliever, who 
should deny the honesty of the first teachers of Christianity, — 
VOL. XXXIV — 3D S. VOL. XVI. NO. II. 25 
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the men who passed through fire to teach integrity. If they 
were honest, they were candid, artless, and disingenuous wri- 
ters. If Jerusalem had been destroyed when they wrote, as 
honest men they would have said so, and even if dishonest 
men, one or another of the writers would have dropped some 
hint to that effect unguardedly. But everything in their nar- 
ratives indicates the standing of the city, the regular service of 
the Temple, the quiet of peace, not the misery of a siege, or 
the havoc of war. In recording the prediction of the deso- 
lation, the warning is added, “ Let him that readeth under- 
stand,” and there are many other expressions which would not 
have been used, if the plough had passed over the city. 

From our best historical information we are justified in con- 
cluding, that St. John saw the other three Gospels, before he 
composed his own, which he intended as a supplement, and 
that he likewise wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem. He 
says, “ there is at Jerusalem, by the sheep market, a pool hav- 
ing five porches,” thus indicating the standing of the city. 
History likewise assures us, that he was younger than his Mas- 
ter, that he outlived all the Apostles, that his Revelation was 
written about the year 98, that he died after the year 100, and 
that his Epistles were written between his two larger works. 
We have on these points such evidence as always satisfies us 
on other points. ‘The materials, which will build good dwell- 
ing houses, will build good churches. 

Thus history and facts agree with our own best judgment 
in assuring us, that after the year 60, and before the year 
100, that is, within 67 years after the death of Christ, the con- 
tents of the New Testament were written by the first teachers 
of Christianity. If there was reason for their being written at 
all, those who first received them, with at least equal interest 
in the matter as our own, would take care to assure them- 
selves that they were not imposed upon. The Gospel of Mat- 
thew was written for the Hebrews, in their own language, and 
soon translated into Greek ; the rest of the New Testament 
was written in Greek; and the different parts of the volume 
were composed in various places, such as Judea, Rome, 
Greece Ephesus, Corinth, Macedonia, and Patmos. 

Now it is important for us to look attentively at the nature 
and reason of things, in order to instruct ourselves beforehand, 
as to the kind of testimony for the existence and estimation of 
those records, which we may expect to find, in the subsequent 
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writings of the Christians. Our own good judgment must 
always be enlisted upon the side of our faith and our religion. 
When an author now intends to publish a volume, he bargains 
with publisher and printer, he reads portions of his manuscript 
to friends, — one of whom announces it here and there with 
his tongue, while another prepares the way for it by notices in 
the newspapers, and a third reads over the sheets as they pass 
through the press, in order that he may have an early criticism 
upon it in the review which shall next follow it. When at 
last it is printed, it may be found in a dozen different places, 
where likewise may be found other books on the same subject. 
This is thé case now, but it was not the case eighteen cen- 
turies ago. ‘There can be no question now about an author, 
unless he conceals his name. Or take a different case. One 
hundred and fifty years after the death of Milton, there was 
found in the State Paper Office, London, a Treatise on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, in manuscript. No other works of the author 
referred to it, —of course no quotations could have been made 
from it in other books within that period, — and no one was 
living who could say that he wrote it. Still there was not the 
slightest difficulty in proving him to be the author. Now as to 
the authorship and publication of the New Testament records, 
if we had whole libraries of books written at the same time, 
we could not expect to find in half of them a mention of the 
new writings. For, in the first place, by their original purpose 
the different documents were scattered over a great extent of 
of country. They were designed for different communities. 
Those who cherished one document might not know of the 
existence of another. Much time must necessarily have elaps- 
ed, before they could be brought within the reach of any 
one man. Again, as long as the writers lived, their works 
would be thought of less than themselves. All who could see 
or hear the men, would esteem this a higher privilege, than to 
read some parts of their histories or opinions. Once more, the 
privilege of hearing those to whom the Apostles committed 
their doctrine, information, and office, their successors in the 
ministry of the first generation, would be considered fully 
equal to that of reading a brief narrative, which might be 
gone through in the space of one or two hours. It would be 
more natural likewise, that the Christians should refer at first 
more to what this Apostle or his friend and disciple said or did, 
than to what they wrote. These first Christians would take 
the written record, and preserve it with reverence for their 
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children ; but for themselves they would cherish most the mem- 
ory of what they had seen and heard. It would be for their 
children to study, quote, and transcribe the written record. 

Allowing these considerations and others, which might be 
mentioned, to decide what we are to expect to find in Chris- 
tian testimony to the Scriptures, we should reason as follows. 
Allowing all the records to have been distributed to their sev- 
eral destinations by the year 100, we should expect to find 
some notices of them, within a quarter of a century from those 
who had seen the Apostles, or been taught by their immediate 
successors. Such notices we should expect to find increasing 
in length and number as time advanced, till by the close of one 
more century we should expect to find abundant evidence of 
the diffusion of the records, and of their being regarded with 
universal and unexceptionable reverence. These expectations 
are fully answered by facts to be found in books and records, 
which carry us up to the very age of the Apostles. We have 
space to give only a brief sketch of this testimony. For the 
sake of brevity, we will make quotations with reference only 
to the Four Gospels, and but very few of these, leaving with- 
out mention a host of Christian writers. 

Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis, A. D. 116; he is sup- 
posed to have been acquainted with St. John, and he says, he 
was acquainted with many of the disciples of the Apostles ; he 
wrote a treatise entitled Explications of the Oracles of the 
Lord, in which he says, “ Matthew wrote the Divine Oracles 
in the Hebrew tongue, and every one interpreted them as he 
was able.” He says, the Presbyter John told him, ‘that 
Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, carefully wrote down all 
that he retained in memory of the actions or discourses of 
Christ.” ‘These are just such notices as we should expect at 
so early a period. 

Justin Martyr was born of Gentile parents in Samaria, and 
converted to Christianity. At Rome, in the year 150, he 
addressed a Defence of Christianity to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius; he afterwards had a controversy with a Jew, or wrote 
a book in that form, and in the year 162 made another de- 
fence of Christianity addressed to Marcus Antoninus. An 
account of the Life and Doctrines of Christ might be made 
from his first Defence. He speaks of the Memoirs composed 
by the Apostles, which are called Gospels. He quotes pas- 
sages in great profusion from all the Gospels, and in mentioning 
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the Memoirs, he distinguishes between those written by the 
Apostles, and by the companions of Apostles, that is, between 
Matthew and John, and Mark and Luke. He tells us how 
these sacred books were read in the assemblies of Christians on 
the Lord’s day, and how reverently they were regarded by 
Christians. All this before the year 150. And let us remem- 
ber that this is not merely the testimony of one man. He ex- 
presses the sentiments of his age and brethren, the well as- 
sured belief of all the Christians that then existed. There 
was no controversy or question about the records then. Not 
a single voice rises up to contradict them. And if Justin writes 
at the year 150, he is good evidence for a length of time be- 
fore that date. In the year 168, Theophilus was Bishop of 
Antioch ; all that remains of his writings is an account and 
defence of Christianity, addressed to a heathen, in which are 
the following passages. ‘Concerning the righteousness of 
which the Law speaks, the like things are to be found also in 
the Prophets and Gospels; because that all spoke by the in- 
spiration of one and the same spirit of God.” 

These things the Holy Scriptures teach us, and all who 
were moved by the spirit, among whom John says, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God.” 
After quoting from Proverbs a precept of charity, he adds, 
“But the Evangelic voice teaches purity yet more impera- 
tively,’ — quoting Matthew, v. 28,32. Here then we find 
a most familiar use of the New Testament, within less than 
seventy years after it had been completed by the pens of its 
writers. ‘The documents scattered abroad by them are re- 
ferred to, as if a heathen ought by that time to have known 
something concerning them. 

From Asia we may come to the very centre of Gaul, now 
called France. ‘There we find Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, in 
178. He was educated by Polycarp, a disciple of John, and 
heard from the very lips of his teacher the history given by the 
mouth of the Apostle. Writing against the heretics, he says, 
“‘ We have not received the knowledge of the way of our sal- 
vation by any others, than those, through whom the Gospel has 
come down to us; which Gospel they first preached, and 
afterwards by the will of God transmitted to us in writing, that 
it might be the foundation and pillar of our faith.” “ For 
after our Lord had risen from the dead, and the Apostles, 
clothed with the power of the Holy Spirit descending upon 
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them from on high, were filled with all gifts and possessed per- 
fect kuowledge, they went forth to the ends of the earth, 
spreading the glad tidings of those blessings which God has 
conferred upon us, and announcing peace from heaven to 
men; having all and every one alike the Gospel of God. 
Matthew, then among the Hebrews, published a Gospel in 
their own language, while Peter and Paul were preaching the 
Gospel at Rome, and founding a church there. And after 
their departure (or death) Mark, the disciple and interpreter of 
Peter, himself delivered to us in writing what Peter had 
preached, and Luke, the companion of Paul, recorded the Gos- 
pel preached by him. Afterwards John, the disciple of the 
Lord who leaned upon his breast, likewise published a Gospel 
while he dwelt at Ephesus, in Asia,” &c. Here the Gospels 
are expressly alleged in the face of heresy as the sole founda- 
tion, sure and honored, for the Christian faith. Several more 
remarkable passages might be quoted from the same writer. 
We will select from two more writers, not to amplify the testi- 
mony, but to draw it from different parts of the world as then 
known. 

Tertullian of Carthage, in Africa, was the first and most 
eloquent of the Latin Fathers. He was distinguished before 
the year 200. No modern works on Divinity afford more full 
and explicit testimony to the Scriptures of the New Testament 
than his. He quotes from every part of Matthew, Luke, and 
John ; he speaks of their being publicly read in worship ; and 
boldly refers the heathen to them as ready for their search. 
Once more, pass to Alexandria, in Egypt, where Clement the 
Bishop died before the year 220, and wrote those works of 
his, which we have, before the year 200. His testimony to the 
New Testament writings is most explicit ; his quotations from it 
are now appealed to in reference to disputed texts. He says 
of certain words which a heretic had ascribed to Christ, * In 
the first place, we have not that saying in the Four Gospels 
which have been handed down to us.” “ Handed down,” that 
is the expression. And the very fact, that he makes to them the 
last appeal, is proof conclusive of the reverent estimation in 
which they were held. It would be useless for us to bring 
down this line of argument any farther, for it would be as if we 
were to go into an immense library of Sermons and Tracts, and 
undertake to prove by the texts they contain, that their authors 
reverenced the New ‘Testament. After the dates from which 
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we have quoted, references to the New Testament might be 
drawn out in an unending chain. It will be perceived that 
regarding the different purposes designed by the different wri- 
ters of the sacred records, the fact that these records were 
widely scattered in various directions, as they were addressed, 
the continuance of verbal information concerning the Apostles, 
we said regarding these and many more particulars, it would 
appear that time was necessary to bring the Scriptures into 
such notice, as to admit of their being familiarly referred to. 
We observe likewise, that in these quotations from, and refer- 
ences to them, one generation blends its own testimony with 
that of another generation. He who, in the year 116, speaks 
of the Gospels as read and held in high honor, of course speaks 
what he had been taught by his father or teacher, and thus 
carries us back to the generation before his own. We have 
endeavored to concentrate the force of this testimony upon the 
year 150, a period too early for any fraud to have been then 
practised, and sufficiently near to the time of the Apostles to 
satisfy every mind, as to the validity of the authority then at- 
tributed to the New Testament records. At the year 175, 
when the aged men might have remembered apostolical times, 
and when those in later life might have owed their Christian 
education to the disciples and Apostles, we find the Gospels 
and Epistles treated with the most sacred reverence, referred 
to as the bulwarks of the faith, quoted as a final appeal, and 
enforced upon coming generations with the most solemn coun- 
sels of the original believers. Whence came this reverence, 
this confidence in the records, this willingness to appeal and 
to allow an appeal to them, this transmitted solemnity of the 
trust? It came not from supposition or mere belief of their 
authority, but from a knowledge of it, a clear demonstration 
of their apostolic origin, which never was questioned by heretic 
or infidel, till the Christian church had faced the storms of 
more than a thousand years. 

The other question which we proposed to ourselves was, as 
to the genuineness of those records, that is, whether we have, 
unaltered, the very writings which we know were received so 
heartily and universally. Does the New Testament, as we read 
it, contain essentially, without adulteration, addition, or loss, the 
very productions of the sacred writers? We may find in the 
arguments, which we have just pursued, the main evidence to 
satisfy us on this further question. ‘The unbeliever or doubter 
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will say, admitting that this long chain of authors, reaching to 
the very lifetime of the Evangelists and Apostles, does quote 
with reverence their writings, “how do we know that those 
writings have not been grossly corrupted during the ignorance, 
the havoc, and the heresies of long time? Christian ministers 
and writers have often shown not too much earnestness, but 


too much anxiety on this point. If a bold and presuming. 


skeptic tells us, that we can have no certainty, whether we 
read the Gospels and Epistles as they were written, we shall 
not distress ourselves, because he uses his tongue to make an 
unsupported assertion. He may make the assertion if he 
pleases, but after he has made it he must prove it, and it will 
be time enough for us to entertain it when he advances some 
ptoof of it. For completeness sake, however, we may just 
mention the arguments, which we have laid up for defence. 
We have seen, that in the year 175, or to take an even 
date, in the year 200, we have full and explicit testimony of 
the existence of the Christian Scriptures, of their familiar quo- 
tation, and of the solemn, not to say superstitious reverence, 
with which they were regarded. ‘There are known to exist 
now about 670 manuscript copies of the whole, or portions of 
the New Testament, in the original Greek, found in different 
parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe. There are also manu- 
scripts of early translations of those Scriptures from Greek, 
into eleven other languages. Besides, there are scattered over 
the commentaries, homilies, expositions, and other works of early 
Christian writers, such abundant and repeated quotations from 
the New Testament, that if we only knew the order in which to 
lace them, we might make a New Testament from those works. 
ane these Greek manuscripts, these translated manuscripts, and 
these quotations in other works, we draw some thousand of repe- 
titions of each sentence in the New Testament. In comparing 
these together, we detect variations between a few words, and a 
few letters. ‘These trivial and unimportant errors, which are 
rectified by comparison, originated in three ways ; from slips of 
the pen in writing, from erroneous translations of one word by 
another, and from a quotation having been made from memory, 
instead of from a reference to the text. Now before the con- 
tents of the New ‘T’estament had been published a hundred 
years, errors of this kind attracted notice, and we find them 
spoken of, and censured. So great was the reverence for the 
records, that even these slight mistakes were deplored. Can we 
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you that wilful errors would have been permitted ? Just as at 
the present time, there is scarcely a copy of the Bible free 
from errors of the press, or of translation, while a wilful corrup- 
tion of it would be absolutely impossible. Now we say, that 
this reverence universally attached to the Christian Scriptures, 
at the very first mention which we find of them, was given to 
those Scriptures because they were believed to be the works of 
inspired men. Their purity and authority, which made them 
to be reverenced, would guard their purity from corruption, and 
secure their authority from being lessened. Would our fathers 
have mutilated the Christian Scriptures? No! Would their 
fathers ? No, nor theirs, nor the tenth nor the twentieth gener- 
ation before them. Why should we think that we are more 
anxious about the integrity of those records, than the very men 
to whom we refer as first honoring and cherishing them more 
than their lives ? 

Would they with one hand write their testimony to the 
Scriptures, and with the other falsify them ? Would they march 
to the stake to attest their devotion, and after having just cor- 
rupted the pillar and foundation of their children’s trust? The 
supposition is monstrous. It is not for one instant to be imagined 
that those, who from the year 100 to 200 first attest those Scrip- 
tures, were at the same time corrupting them. And if they 
did not corrupt them, who did? In the first place, who would 
corrupt them ? Who could cherish the purpose of going over 
the earth and buying up those manuscripts to tamper with 
them, or take his own copy and mutilate it? Surely no be- 
liever would do this. There was no object which he could 
gain by it. It would have been a most thankless task. Per- 
haps it may be said the heretic or the infidel would have been 
willing to do it. Perhaps so; but could they have done it? 
We ask a second question — ‘Who could have corrupted the 
Scriptures of the New Testament? All those manuscripts, 
translations, and quotations, to which we have referred, are es- 
sentially the same, therefore they must have come from the 
same originals. We account for this agreement by the integ- 
rity of the early Christians, who, though divided by land, by 
language, and by controversies, all reverenced the Scriptures. 
Now if you say that any one could corrupt those records, you 
must show that he could have done so before the year 200; 
for after that date it was manifestly impossible to introduce such 
corruptions as would appear in all the copies. But at the year 
VOL. XXXIV — 3D Ss. XVI. NO. II. 26 
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200, the only time when such a general corruption could have 
been made, there were by the lowest computation of known 
facts, three millions of Christians in the Roman Empire alone. 
Allowing one copy of the Scriptures to every one hundred 
Christians, there would have been 30,000 copies to have been 
corrupted in the very faces of their owners. 

No records of ancient times can produce such overwhelming 
evidence for their authorship and integrity as the New 'Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 


G. E. E. 





CLERICAL ECONOMICS. 


Two pleasant little volumes have lately fallen into our 
hands, of which we will give some account. ‘I'hey relate to 
what we may term the economics of the clergyman’s life — to 
the lesser matters of the law; lesser, however, only in the 
theological sense ; greater in every other. For who will be so 
much a spiritualist as to deny that the body needs to be fed, 
and clothed, and sheltered, first of all; that learning, preach- 
ing, philosophizing, and even every form of neologism, must be 
held inferior to the necessities which subject us to the dinner 
and breakfast table, and the labor which brings the money that 
covers them with wholesome food. Man is primarily a body, 
a feeding animal; in quite a secondary sense a thinking, reading, 
and printing animal; and unless the first class of wants is well 
looked after, he will do little at thinking, reading, or printing. 
Yet, though these truths are so very elementary, they are but 
imperfectly considered, and many clergymen are seen to attend 
with very little intelligence and thrift, to the duties they imply. 
It may be very true that where the minister has failed to pros- 
per in his temporalities, it has been because he has devoted 
himself too exclusively to the spiritualities; he has studied 
hard and preached well, but has died in poverty, and left be- 
hind him a dependent family ; he has written sermons by the 
thousand, has visited faithfully his flock, forgotten neither his 
Greek nor his Latin, and added German or Chinese, but has 
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never been able to make both ends of the year meet; has 
never paid a bill when it was due, and in a word, has never 
been out from ‘under the harrow.’ This self-sacrifice, as some 
will call it, is very commendable and virtuous, no doubt. Se- 
riously, we give all honor to those, who, if one class of duties is 
to be neglected and forborne, if to attend to more than one be an 
absolute impracticability, choose that which concerns the welfare 
of others the most, their own the least — are willing to go half- 
clad, or balf-fed, to relinquish all the little luxuries and indulgences 
of life, rather than starve their minds for want of books ; and un- 
willing to give their people poor sermons, old or new, because 
they must needs be abroad in the meadows, with hoe or scythe, 
that neither the dairy, nor the hay-loft, nor the vegetable 
bins, nor the pork-barrel may fail of their abundance, whatever 
else may fail. But what we should be inclined to doubt or 
deny is, the necessary divorce between the classes of duties in 
question. We cannot believe that there is any incompatibility 
between a well appointed, orderly, thriving household, an 
abundance of the good things of this world, — taking our min- 
isters’ salaries as they rise, —and a faithful discharge of the 
public functions of the pastor’s office. It is owing, we imagine, 
rather to bad habits, false notions, foolish prejudices, than any- 
thing more oreditable, that the humble duties of a wise domes- 
tic economy are so often foregone, that so many fail to devote 
the spare hours which fall to every one, especially to the coun- 
try minister, to the various out-door labors which would give 
health to the body, and new vigor to the mind, at the same 
time it lengthened out the salary, and supplied larder and cellar 
with a larger provision, and of a better quality. 

We do not mean to say that there are none who, in the best 
and wisest manner, to a right discharge of the sacred duties of 
their great office, add diligence and prudence in the affairs of 
the family, and manage to large profiting the garden or the farm, 
the poultry-yard and the pig-stye. There are not wanting 
among our country ministers men, who for the well arranged 
economy of their households, for their active industry, their 
power of accomplishing not only one, but many things, their 
early rising and late going to bed, their true piety and world- 
ly thrift, their due mingling and proportioning of the things 
of heaven and earth, their Sunday preachings, their closet 
studies, and their garden labors, their well furnished minds, and 
their equally well furnished barns and houses, need not fear 
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a comparison with that original genius, that truly devout man, 
and almost model-minister, Robert Robinson. Take them 
together, and we are persuaded the incumbents of the country 
parishes, in this part of the Union, are not only as pure and 
pious, but as industrious, and, according to their capital, as 
thrifty a body of men as can be found anywhere, either in or 
out of the ecclesiastical order. But all are not so. There are 
many who get along but in a slovenly manner, whose income 
never supports them, and never would though it were doubled, 
whose hands, if they sometimes hold a book or pen, never 
wield the spade or the hoe, whose gardens are not, or are 
wildernesses of weeds, whose outgoings are always, and incom- 
ings (save the salary) never and nothing, who see nature lying 
around ready to yield the richest returns for a little labor, re- 
turns that what with the garden, the pasture, the bee-house, the 
poultry-yard, and the pig-stye would add a quarter to their re- 
sources, and double the pleasures of life, yet never dream of 
accepting what she proffers, at least on the terms proposed. 
There are many, like these, absolutely insensible to the charms 
and advantages of their position, and to whom a better service 
could hardly be rendered than the sending, for their instruction, 
of a copy of the memoirs of the aforesaid Robert Robinson, in 
which they might see, as in a demonstration, how it is quite a 

sible thing to be a good householder, and at the same time 
a faithful steward and dispenser of the Word. The Memoirs of 
Robinson is, unfortunately, a book not to be had. But any 
book that revealed all the mysteries of the prudent manage- 
ment and successful cultivation of a small estate, and which, in 
an attractive style,—a book that for gardening, and its as- 
sociated cares, should be what Walton’s angler is for fishing, — 
should describe the methods, the pleasures, ‘and the gains of the 
kind of life we are commending, would be a very valuable ad- 
dition to a minister’s library. The requisite information of 
every kind lies, indeed, scattered through many volumes; but we 
know not where to find it consolidated into a single treatise, 
adding to its science the charms of style, and a genuine enthu- 
siasm for rural life, so as to constitute the Classic which we 
need. Does no one of our parishes furnish the poet-minister, 
the minister-poet, for a poet he should be, who can make such a 
book ? He must be a practical man, or the work will want 
the interest that derives from the recounting of personal expe- 
riences ; he must be a man of science, or it ‘will want authority 
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and dignity ; he must be a man of a devout mind, or the gold- 
en thread will not be present to bind the whole together ; and 
a poet too, or the style will lack the graces of language and 
thought a poet’s imagination alone can supply, and without 
which it will fail to win its way into that poet’s-corner of the 
heart, where all good things make, not their burial _ but 
their home. 

Why should not the World-life of the minister have its special 
Hand-book, as well as his Pulpit-life? For this last, the vol- 
umes are hardly to be counted that have been written ; not one 
of them, however, that we have ever seen, possesses either the 
genius or the charms such a work is susceptible of, and quite 
deserves to be adorned with. Claude, with his fine-spun, te- 
dious minuteness, notwithstanding his valuable thought in the 
text, and the oceasional entertainment of the notes, is hardly 
a readable book. Burnet, wise and solid, is not absolutely se- 
ductive. Ostervald, Gerard, in his ‘ Pastoral Care,” and our 
own Dr. Miller, — they are all excellent in their way, abound- 
ing in judicious and needed instruction, but there is not one 
that fills out the idea the mind readily forms, of a treatise such 
as the subject deserves. The quaint Eachard alone is read 
at a sitting; but though strong and’ witty he is coarse, and 
quite destitute of the tenderness and simple-hearted piety that 
should pervade such a work, not to add that his temperament 
is anything but the poetic. But such as they are, they abound, 
and some of the best minds in the church, and in every denom- 
ination, have tried their powers in their composition. ‘They have 
undoubtedly been of great service, especially to the young di- 
vine, when he first assumes the heavy burden of his profes- 
sion; they have lightened his burden, guided his steps, warned 
him of dangers, and, we may beheve: saved many from ship- 
wreck. But the minister’s life, as 4 man, is not without its 
difficulties, and needs, also, its directory. In many respects, it 
is true, his difficulties and duties are such as are common to 
others, but in many, also, peculiar, and require a peculiar treat- 
ment. At least, whether peculiar or not, he, from bis position 
otherwise, engages in the employments and cares which are 
extra- professional at a great disadvantage, and the wisdom 
which a wider mingling with the world gives to the man of the 
world, and which can be most perfectly obtained through such 
intercourse, can be obtained only measurably in the same way 


by the clergyman, and books alone, but imperfectly still, can 
supply the deficiency. 
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The books before us aim to supply the want to which we 
allude. ‘The first is entitled the “ Manse Garden,” * and is 
the work of a Scotch clergyman of Glasgow, Nathaniel Pater- 
son, minister of St. Andrew’s Church. The author has brought 
to the work many of the qualifications that are so desirable, and 
which we have indicated. It is written in a graceful and win- 
ning style, full of pleasant turns and touches of humor, that impart 
a constant charm to even the dryest and most minute detail. 
The bumblest precepts for the lowest cares in the Georgics have, 
we know, their poetic charm. ‘The thing enjoined is, it may be, 
naught, — but the manner of the injunction reveals the mind of 
the poet, and taste and fancy are delighted. Virgil is in the 
coloring of the words, and makes it beautiful. We do not mean 
to say that the Manse Garden is either of the Georgics, or that Dr. 
Paterson is Virgil, but he has evidently written with those agri- 
cultural poems before him, and bas caught not a little of their 
spirit. His fine manner makes us regret that he did not take a 
wider subject for his work. He touches no part of the minis- 
ter’s out-of-door life beside his occupation in the garden. ‘The 
volume is strictly a garden book, of the most practical kind, 
containing the usual counsels to the ignorant, as to the cultiva- 
tion and planting of fruits, vegetables, and flowers, which makes 
it the more remarkable, that so much can be said in praise of its 
general manner, for which a very fair scope would not seem to 
be afforded. But the Doctor’s genius has surmounted his diffi- 
culties, and made the most and best of his subject and materials. 
Without a relish for the general subject, the book would still, 
we doubt not, be thought dry and dull; but with anything of 
rural tastes, with any love of nature in her secret processes, or 
her outward forms, her products, or her cares, it will be found 
justructive and deeply interesting. 

We will now let the work speak for itself. The author thus 
writes in his preface. 


‘‘For the advancement then of a goad cause, in which his 
brethren as well as the Author are concerned, may he not hum- 
bly hope that they will be pleased to offer and perhaps commend 





* The Manse Garden, by Natnantet Paterson, D. D., Minister of 
St. Andrew's Church, Glasgow. “ And he spake of trees, from the cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 


wall.’’— 1 Kings. Fourth Thousand. Glasgow: William Collins, 7 
S. Frederick Street. 1838. 
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a reading of his treatise to such of their parishioners as are 
placed in circumstances not unlike their own? In every parish 
will be found one or more proprietors of a very interesting class 
of society, tasteful and intelligent, whose neat villas, gardens, 
and fields are of a rank not far remote from those of the min- 
ister, and who like him are put to their shifts for want of a 
thorough-bred gardener. And that there are many more who 
might find an interest in what he writes, may be inferred on 
considering how much the eye of the traveller is refreshed by 
the air of snugness and refinement, which a few trees and shrubs 
already afford to the dwelling-houses of the tenantry in those 
districts where agriculture is the most improved. Wherever 
skill has augmented (as in all reason it onght) the capital em- 
ployed in farming, the effect has been a more polite education, 
which in its turn has produced a finer taste, manifested it may 
be in dress and manners and house accommodation ; but more 
remotely, and therefore more strongly, in the out-door ornaments 
of roses, ivy, and fruit trees, which at once hide the deformity 
of naked walls and suggest the idea of comfort within them. 
This indication of improvement deserves both to be hailed and 
helped forward on its happy career ; for there is more of virtue 
in it than would be imagined by persons less observant of the 
connexion that subsists between taste and morals. About 
doorsteps so adorned, both wife and children look far prettier 
than they appear when seen through broken windows mended 
with old hats, or met with daubled feet and awkward gait, slid- 
ing or like to slide off stepping-stones laid in mire. When 
home is rendered more attractive, the market-gill will be for- 
saken for charms more enduring, as they are also more endear- 
ing and better for both soul and body. And O what profusion 
of roses and ripe fruits, dry gravel and shining laurels, might 
be had for a thousandth part of the price given for drams, which 
cause at market places needless stay, and vain or silly bargains, 
together with the growing vice which ruins all! In proportion 
as drinking decays, the relish of home will revive ; and in pro- 
portion as a cultivated taste makes home more cheerful, will the 
safety of morals be secured. 

**'Thus external things, in themselves so trivial as the planting 
of shrubs, are great when viewed in connexion with the moral 
feelings whence they proceed and the salutary effects which 
they produce. And whilst it is gratifying from recent begin- 
nings to anticipate a further progress in such matters of taste as 
tend to improve the social affections, the following incident, 
which fell within the Author’s knowledge, he begs to record, 
not only as pleasing in itself, but valuable as a sign of the spirit 
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that is awakened. A landlord, not more illustrious for rank 
than generosity, conceiving that he was under obligation to one 
of his tenants, whether for looking after the game or other ci- 
vility, asked by what favor the attention might be repaid. In- 
stead of any grumbling as to rent or roads, enclosures or house- 
hold convenience, the request, as modest as it was elegant, was 
only a ‘bit of plantation tor shelter and ornament to the dwell- 
ing.” Sure is the Author, that falling into such hands his little 
treatise would be hailed as quite the thing to tell how a bit of 


plantation may be put down to the best advantage.” — pp. vi- 
Vili. 


Labor in the garden is earnestly recommended as a source of 
health. From his observations on this point, a good idea may 
be obtained of the author’s manner. It is a Jong extract, but 
intrinsically valuable. 


“‘ Independently of the pleasure, let the use of your garden 
be considered, — the use, I mean not for your living but for 
your life. Your mode of life is sedentary ; — you walk abroad, 
it is true;— but if you happen to see your face reflected from 
the deep black pool, as you wander by the river side, you will 
discover that the last theme of your studies has left its print 
still upon your brow, and you will infer from that index, that 
the solitary walk, which has set the limbs in motion, has pro- 
duced no change of action in the brain, the heart, the liver, or 
other organs which are strongly affected by the exercise of the 
thinking faculties. But besides the walk taken purely for health, 
you have many out-of-door duties, to the performance of which 
you must travel no small distance; and hence you are apt to 
imagine that the inconveniency of a too sedentary mode of life 
will be sufficiently counteracted. A little attention, however, 
to the principles of physiology might correct this mistake. 
Those duties discharged amongst the distant members of your 
flock are all of a solemn kind, and many of them deeply affect- 
ing, — keeping the mind as intent as in the study, causing the 
heart and throat to swell and tears to flow, and keeping in quick 
vibration all those untractable cords, that serve for a correspond- 
ence between the mind and the remotest material parts of our 
system. ‘This mode of overworking and wearying by only one 
sort of application, which is inconsistent with the health of our 
frame, as it is inconsistent with man’s nature, soon destroys 
either the mind or the body; and indigestion, or bilious disor- 
der, is frequently the first intimation that violence has been 
done to the laws of our constitution. 
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“The great prevalence of this Protean malady amongst my 
clerical brethren might be attested by the illustrious practice of 
the late Dr. Gregory, or that of his successor, Dr. T., the hope 
of such despondants. With great love to my brethren, and 
perfect belief of a theory agreeing with nature’s designs and 
verified by facts, I recommend the work of the garden, which 
effectually sets the mind upon a new train of ideas, whilst it 
gives salutary play to all the bodily functions. The long con- 
tinued sameness of intellectual exertion, whilst health remains, 
too nearly resembles that lamentable state of mind, in which 
only one idea can be entertained, to be judged either accordant 
to the indications of nature or beneficial to humanity. Do you 
plead that you have in hand too serious and important labors 
for admitting of any diversion by things trivial and temporary, 
— your pleading is met by the analogy of material things: the 
ground will not bear the same kind of produce for any length 
of time; and art, having made the discovery, adopts a succes- 
sion of crops. The natural forest is never succeeded by trees 
of the same species, — showing, where no art is used, that na- 
ture will not give birth to progeny for which she does not pro- 
vide the resources of strength. You propose, by a contrary 
course, to yield always the same sort of fruit; .and the conse- 
quence will be, that, wearing out yourself, your productions will 
in a short time become sickly and weak, and, should you not 
discover that deteriorated quality, you will soon lose the gratifi- 
cation of doing what you esteem your first duty, by losing the 
power of doing anything whatever. You will become bilious ; 
and then farewell to study and all its charms, — to walks, and 
the music of the brook, where you pondered the same theme, — 
to duty and all its rewards,— to everything that soothes or 
delights, — the face of friend, the look of love, the soft cheek 
and guileless tongue of babes, — farewell to all, but horrid apa- 
thy, and pitchy gloom, and long night watching, or the dream 
in which you know not whether you are man or beast, wood or 
stone. 

‘Tf in such a condition to find deliverance you would submit 
to any terms, think it not hard to adopt those which, as they are 
easy, are able also to save from such a calamity. Have first a 
sense of the might and steadfastness of those laws which belong 
to your constitution, and which the almighty Founder of them 
never suffers to be broken with impunity. It is no matter on 
what pretence or from what cause the violation is made; ill 
health, disease, or death, will be the consequence. Piety seeks 
seclusion, and thinks it does well; but the mind becomes vapid, 
the frame nervous, the imagination gloomy, and the loved se- 
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clusion is soon completed in the grave. Ignorance fares no 
better: in the merry dance, a draught of cold water is surely a 
harmless luxury, being the ready cure of burning heat; but the 
cure is followed by inflammation and sudden death. ‘The most 
helpless innocence fares no better: the lovely child, in his play- 
ful way, drinks the wrong vial, and quickly dies. 

“* Why is this life, the dawn of an immortal existence, the all 
that we have in this world, and chiefly given as a preparation 
for eternity, so badly guarded from a thousand causes of de- 
struction, by the non-observance of those laws which are or- 
dained for its advantage, but of which the violation is fatal ? 
Why does the knowledge of those laws not form a part in the 
elementary process of every school and seminary of learning ? 
why should not ministers contribute to a boon so essential to the 
designs of their calling, and the welfare of all men? and why 
should they, in all other respects so learned, disregard this 
branch of knowledge, the most momentous of all, because that 
on which their life, their usefulness in time, and their fitness for 
eternity, depend ? 

** Let the subject be viewed according to these tremendous re- 
alities, and you will subscribe to the necessity of diversifying 
your pursuits, — of having for bodily exercise such an object as 
may withdraw the attention from graver studies, and hold you 
in sufficient occupation, whilst it keeps you a good portion of 
every dry day out of doors. Your profession is of a nature that 
cannot maintain a healthful subsistence without having the 
body kept in motion from two to four hours a-day,— and all 
that time bathed in the free open air of heaven; and neither 
will your mind work to good purpose on serious subjects with- 
out frequent recourse tosuch as are light and recreating. Lan- 
guor, debility, and a quick decay of the digestive organs, are 
inevitably superinduced by a contrary treatment ; and whoever, 
on the appearance of such symptoms, has recourse to other 
stimulants than those of air and exercise, in order to help on the 
flagging powers of vitality, sows that moment the seeds of some 
mortal disease, under the suffering of which he cannot say that 
he is guiltless of his own blood. 

** Such unnatural stimulus is to the body what enthusiasm in 
religion is to the mind; and they who, forsaking the salutary 
use of the divine Word, can be pleased only with fanatical ex- 
citement, must soon fall from their giddy height, and have 
themselves to blame for all the melancholy and’ moping idiocy 
which consequently ensue. Every artificial stimulus, whether 
in mind or body, is followed by a periodical lowness, — caus- 
ing, in spiritual things, the gloom of despair, and in bodily, a 
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wretchedness which can find no relief but by the exciting drug, 
which, on every fresh application, adds fuel to the flame it has 
already kindled. There is no misery like this, —to be a self- 
destroyer, and yet to shrink from the approaching catastrophe ; 
and the more it is feared, to hasten it the more. And this is a 
state of being into which many are so unwittingly drawn, as a 
ship when it first touches the noiseless edge of a vortex. On 
the decay of the digestive powers, through the want of proper 
exercise, it seems reasonable and harmless to call in the aid of 
a dram ; but the law is violated by that decision, and all future 
miseries are but the result and the punishment of that first vio- 
lation. Let it be a fixed thing that temperance, air, exercise, 
with diversity of attention, are essential to a healthful and use- 
ful existence. ‘The law holds on its even tenor, regular as the 
sun, and steadfast as the mind of the Eternal. Conformity or 
suffering is the only alternative: let the character of the trans- 
gressor be in other respects good or bad, the punishment is 
equally sure. God doth not suffer his law to be changed: he 
changes the countenance of the violator, and sendeth him away. 
“To render your observance of the above law both cheerful 
and constant, nothing can be more efficacious than to betake 
yourself to the study and labor of your garden. In summer or 
in winter you will always find there something to do, and some- 
thing that will give pleasure when it is done. Your required 
exercise never wants an object; one, too, that sufficiently draws 
off attention from more serious things, and has that peculiar in- 
terest which arises from a work that is progressive. Whilst the 
mind is refreshed by a continual variety, the exercise, to which 
the body is called, has not only the advantage of being in the 
open air, but of accommodating itself, by various degrees of 
activity, to every change of temperature. In the training of 
trees, the mind is agreeably occupied, whilst the free air and 
moderate exertion are admirably calculated for relieving, in the 
early part of the week, the languor and debility incident to the 
labors of the pulpit. When the air is colder, and the frame 
more energetic, the saw and the pruning knife, the one toilsome 
and the other easy, are excellent companions; and the spade, 
in one half hour, will bring on a summer glow in the coldest 
days of winter. Here, then, you have a kind of exercise, suited 
to all circumstances, ever at hand, and the motive to which is 
ever new, and strengthened by the love of progress, and the 
grateful survey of the work you have accomplished. A mere 
walk, compared with this, is like the amusement which children 
take in writing their names on the sand of the seashore; you 
derive advantage from the motion as you pass along, but you 
leave no abiding trace on the path that you have trode. 
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‘It is more important to observe, that whilst the mind is invig- 
orated by diversity of pursuit, there is this further benefit, that 
the reciprocity of mental and manual exertion creates for each 
an increase of relish and aptitude: the garden. recreation 
quickens the appetite for study, and the quiescent posture of 
study renews the desire of garden activity. Whoever has 
maintained, for a sufficient length of time, a regular system of 
employment, in which bodily and mental application are upheld 
in due proportion, will be surprised by the spontaneous appear- 
ance of those energies which hitherto lay dormant in his frame ; 
nor is this the discovery of a fact merely, — it is a source of 
delight ; for the healthful play of either muscular or mental 
power is as certainly a pleasure to the humane creature, as 
skipping tothe lamb, or singing to the bird. A man used to 
this renovating process cannot become sluggish, and is a stran- 
ger to the sloth that eats into the bone. He keeps disease at a 
distance ; and duties, which to the sluggard are a load, are 
light and easy to him. Whatever he has in hand he has also in 
heart; his movements are impetuous ; so that it is dangerous, 
from the velocity with which he is carried, to meet him at the 
turn of a corner; and when the bodily energies are for a time 
suspended, but not exhausted, and there is a return to study, he 
enjoys, in the exercise of the thinking faculties, an actual rev- 
elry in the flowing of thoughts, which amount to more, in a 
brief space, than the most laborious efforts could produce, by 
the longest application, in a more languid state of the system. 

“To possess this efficiency and promote its continuance, it is 
necessary not only to alternate, as above stated, the muscular 
and the mental activity, which by a mutual reaction improve 
each other, but it is necessary alike for both to avoid either 
lassitude or too long rest. Do not continue in study till mental 
application be overstretched, or till the circulation of the ma- 
terial fluids has become clogged and stagnant ; and do not labor 
with hands or feet till weariness come upon the body, whilst the 
mind has been too long inactive. ‘The moment that the think- 
ing powers begin to flag, hasten to your garden; and as soon 
as weariness affects the body, return to your books. Let rest 
and fatigue be your tropics, and you will travel with unabated 
vigor over the undulating line of your ecliptic. But let quies- 
cence be too long indulged, or lassitude too long sustained, and 
the consequence will be a long unfitness for any achievement ; 
the one state terminates in leaden slumbers, — the other in 
faintness; the one makes exertion seem appalling, — the other 
makes it really impossible. 

‘“‘ Thus ought we to observe those constitutional laws which so 
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deeply affect our happiness ; and I am greatly confident that ex- 
perience will, in every case, confirm all that has now been ad- 
vanced as to health and the efficiency of labor; and the indis- 
putable conclusion I trust will be allowed, that your work in 
the Lord’s vineyard will thrive the better that you work in your 
own.” — pp. 51-59. 





Of the general truth of this we cannot doubt. Daily exer- 
cise with a tool in the garden, and daily also, a cold bath, will 
keep every man in health, and restore every man to it. If we 
should ever attempt a scheme of quackery, this would be 
the foundation of the practice. Of course mystery would be 
added. ‘The garden tool would be made of a particular wood 
found only in the swamps of the upper banks of the Amazon, 
and the cold bath would be warranted to be useful only when 
it had received the addition of the thousandth part of a grain 
of the dried pulp of the berry that grew on the wood of the tool 
that grew on the banks of the Amazon. With such additions 
the baths would not contain the multitudes of believers, and 
what with the water and the sacred hoe the fame of the pan- 
acea would fill the world. 

But respecting this garden work, much as it is to be rever- 
enced, there are some practical difficulties and inconveniencies, 
when resorted to by a person of a studious life, concerning 
which we could have wished the ingenious author had given 
some of the rules which his own experience had suggested. 
For how long a time, for example, shall labor be continued ? 
To what kinds shall the minister restrict himself? What hours 
of the day shall be devoted to the garden? Shall the hours 
of labor precede study, or follow it? Some have found the 
effect of severe labor at the hoe or spade to be extremely 
stupefying, to disincline and unfit the mind for mental labor. 
The temptation to rush into the garden in the dress which you 
happen to have on at the moment the desire seizes you, where- 
by, in the twinkling of an eye, a costly garment is irretrievably 
soiled —this is an evil andan expensive one. And whose 
collectedness and moderation are sufficient to guard against it? 
Should there be a fixed time for work and a fixed costume ? 
The heat into which one’s ardor drives him, with its conse 
quences, is no small evil; not to add the absolute destruction 
of the hands, considered as instruments which, when you re- 
turn to the study, are to be employed in the more refined art 
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of writing. We cannot see our way out of these difficulties, 
and heartily wish the author had here been more explicit. 
‘They have, however, perhaps, been solved by our philosophi- 
cal friends in Roxbury, whose experience is accessible. 

Of the manner of the author in his garden directions we 
offer a single example, where he speaks of espaliers. 


** As taste ought always to be consulted in*matters of the 
garden, and as some object to espaliers altogether, on account 
of their stiff and formal appearance, it may be proper to say 
something for their admissibility before giving directions for 
their culture. It will be found that much of the bad effect 
complained of arises either from the undue height to which 
they are carried, or a great degree of unneatness in the mode 
of training. The straight lines in which they are planted can- 
not surely be urged as a valid objection, seeing that the espalier 
row has no more fault in this respect than the wall to which it 
is parallel, or the walk that lies between both; and if straight 
lines must be banished from the garden, then peas must be sown 
broadcast, potatoes must not be drilled, and we ourselves must 
walk crooked, either in a stooping posture or in a serpentine di- 
rection, in order to please the eye. Let the height of your 
rails, supposing your garden not to exceed the usual dimensions, 
be no more than enough to accommodate five branches, trained 
horizontally, and nine inches apart. Erect no heavy and green- 
painted woodwork, but rather let the trees themselves be the 
prominent objects, constituting a green and flourishing wall, 
sustained only by the slender tops of peeled larch, which may 
be suffered to fall away one by one, as the branches acquire 
strength for theirown support. Such a line of fruit or blossom, 
instead of proving inconsistent with beauty, has rather a good 
effect ; serving, like a picture frame, to give completeness, by a 
rich and beautiful boundary, to the flower border which usually 
runs between the gravel walk and the espalier row. 

* But should your taste be over fastidious, it may be observed 
that the fruit raised on espaliers, of which every branch has an 
equal portion of the sun, is greatly superior to that of standard 
trees: besides, trees of the former cescription, whilst they yield 
a great deal of fruit, take up little or no ground; and, being 
kept so low, they do more good by sheltering than harm by 
shading the crops or flowers. 

‘ But to determine finally the question as to ornament, take a 
survey of your garden after one of those gales with which we 
are usually visited about the autumnal equinox, and see the 
havoc that is made amongst the standard trees: one half of the 
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fruit is thrown down, and every fallen apple or pear has received 
a mortal wound; some are deeply bruised, others are pierced 
with small stones, yet sticking in the flesh, and some have taken 
a dimple scarcely perceptible, but even that is an irreparable in- 
jury, and not one fruit in a thousand so hurt will keep for any 
length of time. But observe also how the unfallen have suffer- 
ed by the shock of the tempest, —their heads have been dashed 
together, or they have been rubbed against the larger branches, 
or lashed all day and all night by the smaller twigs, till their 
natural color is lost in the multitude of stripes and blows. ‘That 
they have not fallen is no proof of their safety, — they have 
perished, but having less maturity, they have been more tena- 
cious of life, and are found after the storm, like those more res- 
olute seamen whose dead-grasp is on the rope when their com- 
panions have been washed away.” — pp. 83-85. 


At the close of the work a description is given of a garden 
tool with which we reluctantly close our extracts. 


‘**Garden-books commonly terminate in a description of gar- 
den tools; and something indeed, as to the best means of ac- 
complishing the end their authors have in view, may very natu- 
rally be expected. But as the dealers in tools, as well as others 
in trade, are usually quicksighted enough to discover what sorts 
have the readiest sale, and as that sale soon comes to progress 
in the ratio of merit, the writer of the previous treatise is quite 
satisfied with the market as it is, together with the law which, 
without checking the multiplicity of inventions, circulates only 
the best. Instead therefore of describing the shape, size, or 
otherwise improved construction of spades, rakes, mattocks, 
and mousetraps, he proceeds to consider only one implement of 
the manse garden, and which truly needs no little attention to 
its proper use and amendment, — namely, the minister’s boy. 

“In former years the minister’s man was a functionary of some 
note in the parish ; but whether of late servants have risen in 
rank, or ministers fallen, certain it is that the minister’s man 
has now very generally dwindled to a boy.” " ° ° 

**In general boys are plagues. Something above what is 
usually denominated an urchin, and beneath a varlet, they are 
of the most impracticable age, — an age when wit is the weak- 
est and will is the strongest, — when independence, as an end, 
is desired the most, and character, as means, regarded the least. 
They have escaped from school at atime when, conscious of 
strength, they began to despise the master of a lowly seminary ; 
and the parental authority to which they are required to submit 
is rarely good. The father being himself a servant, his chil- 
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dren, by an instinct that needs to be amended, fail of respect ; 
and he, most of his waking hours abroad, can do but little with 
the authority he has; whilst the mother, not careful of training 
at an early day, and used to the issue of uncertain commands, 
has recourse to persuasions or condescends to entreaty. Boys 
so reared come home, as their instalment to office is termed: 
and though at first shy and dumb as a sheep, yet no sooner has 
a small command by a superior servant been imposed, than it 
provokes a loud defiance, so naturally, in their new yoke, do 
they slide into the wonted rut of their ill made roads. ‘Trained 
to no habits of industry, they like no sort of work. Their 
pleasure lies in idle companions; and their haunt is not yet the 
tavern, but the smithy, where they may spend the long hours in 
bartering a knife, in arranging a gallop, or marvelling at a gun- 
lock, with longing eye to the possession, but with no liking to 
the labor that might purchase the manly toy. 

**So constituted, a boy cannot fall into worse hands than those 
of the minister, or enter upon work he is more reluctant to 
than his. On the farm the crack of the whip is music to his 
ear ; the assemblage of laborers, the jibe and the jest, have the 
liveliness of a camp; whilst the yoking and unyoking of hor- 
ses, the plunging of one unbroken to the yoke, and the upset- 
ting of a cart, are a perfect Waterloo to his soul; and being 
there under authority, he is also surrounded with examples, 
which rouse his ambition, or soothe the toils of the day. But 
the scene is different at the manse: the boy works alone, if he 
work at all; he is depressed by solitude, and the eye of his 
master is seldom upon him; he hates his task, and spends his 
time in thinking which of a thousand lies will serve the best 
for an excuse. It ought to bea serious consideration with 
ministers, that boys, bringing to the manse the seeds of cor- 
ruption, should find there the best soil on which to sow them, 
and the best leisure for tending their growth. And this they 
will do if not narrowly watched, and submitted to a treatment 
answerable to their nature; and freely it may be asserted, that 
neither catechising, nor reading the Bible, nor family prayer, 
will ever produce the least salutary effect, if idleness be allowed 
and lies go unpunished, Let the reflection be added, that as six 
months are the probable period of an ill-doer’s service, it may 
happen that the minister, in the course of his life, has sent out 
to the world half a hundred youths, who at the manse have 
been endured merely as useless, but have gone somewhere to 
be endured as blackguards; whilst it may not be so certain 
that, of all that number, one convert has been made in all that 
time.” — pp. 245 — 250, 
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The author proceeds with some hints as to the methods of 
turning the boy’s service to good account, and making him 


good, written all of it in a vein of pleasant humor and fine 


humanity. With this the volume closes. 





In his “ Manse Garden,” as we judge, Dr. Paterson has done 
good service in behalf of the universal church, and especially 
in behalf of the ministers of the church. It is not directly a 
religious book, and in his preface the author betrays no little 
apprehension, lest by his brethren he should be thought to have 
departed from the proprieties of his profession and forfeited its 
dignity. But it is, in our opinion, and we imagine in the opin- 
ion of his brethren too, a religious book in a very real sense, as 
it tends to foster all those innocent tastes, which are either a 
ready foundation for religion, or the effects of its proper influ- 
ence. In either case, the strain of thought that helps to con- 
firm, or further refine such tastes, is to be commended as 
working with the other religious means. He, who by such a 
volume is drawn away from ‘the lazy habits of a fire-side lounger, 
an uncleanly smoker of pipe or cigar, a reader of mere novels 
or other trash, by way of recruiting his spirits, to the free air 
and invigorating labors of the garden, to the gentle cares of 
flowers and fruits, and the nice observation to which they in- 
evitably lead of the most beautiful and useful of the works of 
God, and to the hearing of the homilies they preach, whereby 
better than by poring over Taylor or Shakspeare his thoughts are 
stirred and kindled for the next sermon, is both helped in his 
intellectual work in the most effectual manner, and put in the 
way of a more genuine piety. No one can read the “ Manse 
Garden” without perceiving everywhere, not only in the deep 
religious sentiment, but in the character of the humor, and in 
the graces of the style, the chastening influences of the objects 
and labors among which he has passed so many of his hours. 
A flowery odor pervades it. Let any one occupy himself in 
the same cares and dwell among the same objects, even though . 
he should not undertake the severer kinds of garden labor, and 
he will not fail to find heart and health in the mending way. 
But one special benefit which accrues from works of this 
class, and from the employments they recommend, is the at- 
tachment they cause to spring up for home, the new charms 
they add to it, and the stronger affections that by consequence 
gather around it. Plant a tree, train a vine, encompass a gar- 
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den seat or summer house with flowers and shrubs, and you 
have at the same time planted yourself in the soil. A part of 
your heart is there, and you leave the spot with pain. If 
compelled to depart, it is parting from a kind of household 
gods. Now we really think that the possessing of a small 
estate, and adorning it by well cultivated grounds and garden, 
by the planting of trees and shrubbery, the laying out of walks, 
&c. would tend more than any graver causes that could easily 
be named to render a ministry permanent. A place that was 
owned, or, as a parsonage to be occupied for life, and that was 
either found a beautiful residence or made so, would not be 
lightly forsaken. If the frequent changes that now take place 
is an evil, if it is desirable that pastor and people should be 
bound together by a sort of marriage tie, as was of yore the 
custom, then any device that should barely promise reform 
should not be overlooked or despised. We believe great virtue 
would be found in the suggestion now made. What in the 
world is there, save a sense of duty —and we are not all duty 
and conscience —to bind a young minister in most cases of 
settlement in a parish to the spot where. he goes? What is 
his early ministerial life and where passed? Every reader 
knows. Perhaps he boards for one or even three or four 
years. Where and how? It is, ten to one, in a two story 
house, all have seen, of a dazzling white, with a door in the 
middle, and a room on either side — perhaps with blinds to the 
windows, perhaps not; but, instead, paper curtains within, 
standing within six feet of the public road, separated from it 
by a fence of small round wooden rods, the posts adorned with 
urns, with two small fir trees in front, and none on the sides, 
and with neither yard nor garden behind. Perhaps into this 
bleak and comfortless dwelling, cold and dreary in winter, 
blazing away in the hot suns of summer, he introduces his 
young wife, and having hired it, commences housekeeping. 
Housekeeping! If the youthful pair obeyed impulse, as some 
recommend, it would soon be housebreaking. If they were 
educated in any refinement, as is fair to suppose in the case of 
all our wealthier denominations, the only hour of enjoyment is 
when at dusk they stroll away out of the dust, into some se- 
cluded lane or neighboring wood. Should this be thought a 
caricature,—the very most favorable supposition is, that a house 
is procured, hired, at a little farther remove from the centre of 
the village, with an acre or a half of land about it, a few trees 
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here and there just starting into growth, with some larger 
ones in sight among the neighbors. ‘There is scope and verge 
enough for a garden. But “although for economy’s sake, and 
for the sake of exercise, the garden may be tilled, how dimin- 
ished is the motive for adorning i it, by procuring heorem or trees, 
from the uncertainty of possession. Even if his prospect of 
permanency in his settlement seems fair, he is at the mercy of 
his landlord ; and at the best, unless he should be a man of 
property, he must pass many of his first years of his ministry, 
the most impressive years of his life, in such a half-home, be- 
fore he could venture upon purchasing, either with money 
saved, or money hired. There will be no garden and no 
shrubbery, and no bee-house, and no flower beds, till the dwell- 
ing is a home by being owned, or rented for life. 

Is it not then a pity, that the ancient custom of a parsonage 
should have almost disappeared from the church in our country ? 
We do not mean to say that a parsonage were better than to 
own a place in one’s own right — unless there may be thought 
to be something in its neighborhood to the church, in its 
touch of age, in the large overshadowing elms, in the asso- 
ciations belonging to it, to make it more to be desired than a 
new and garish fabric, though it should be intrinsically more 
valuable and were our own. But however this may be, there 
is not one in an hundred, who is ever able to purchase; or, if 
ever, not till he is somewhat fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf. And between the wretched chance-accommodations which 
the minister can find in the streets of the village, and a snug 
parsonage for life just in the rear of the church, or modestly 
looking through its heavy foliage by its side, bow can any com- 
parison be instituted? Introduce your young pastor into such a 
cottage, neat but not gaudy, standing back from the road, and 
well shaded with a variety of tree and shrub, honeysuckles 
climbing over the porch and shedding abroad their delicious fra- 
grance, the chimneys even richly set off with running vines 
which have clustered over them, the interior conveniently di- 
vided into parlor, kitchen, study, and chamber, clean with fresh 
paint and whitewash, set out with simple, modest, but substan- 
tial articles of furniture, a stable in the rear with its accompa- 
nying out-buildings, with good land of from not less than five to 
not more than fifteen acres, — open the gates of such a paradise 
to your young minister and his little wife, and neither will 
readily leave it; it will, as in the case of the first pair, take 
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driving to expel them. Every inferior motive will then con- 
spire with every higher, to ensure good preaching and holy 
living; to make the minister contented with his lot and zealous 
to fulfil with fidelity the duties of a station, where, if his labor is 
often severe and perplexing, he nevertheless enjoys as many of 
the best blessings of life as he probably deserves, or as in the 
plans of providence often fall to the lot of man. We cannot 
doubt that by the reviving of this good old usage, the ministry 
would gain in permanency and in respectability. 

At any rate, whether parsonages are revived or not, more 
might be done than often is done, by pastor, people, or both, to 
make the ‘‘manse” a more attractive abode. A less invit- 
ing spot one could hardly find in a town, than very often is 
the minister’s house, — and this not necessarily so, but half the 
time through sheer slovenliness and neglect, or from the absence 
of that feeling for what is beautiful, which, alas, with all their 
other achievements, our places of higher education do so little 
to foster and unfold. It is well if by the examples they set to 
the young of false architecture, tasteless management of trees 
and grounds, of rude neglect of the public buildings and their ap- 
purtenances, of incompleteness in what has been attempted, or 
absolute deformity, they do not pervert what correct notions, 
and injure what good taste they brought there — not only not 
educating, but un-educating. Owing to such causes, the min- 
ister, though well taught in Greek and Latin, a good reader and 
a good writer, is very apt to leave the schools profoundly igno- 
rant of art, with his natural taste for nature and what is beauti- 
ful, unless it has been lost, but having passed through no 
esthetical training. His house, when he is settled, shows the 
effects of this. The situation and natural advantages may be 


faultless, yet it shall be found to be devoid of grace as a struc- 


ture, set in the wrong spot, facing the wrong way, the fences a 
nuisance to the eye, and either without trees, or they are all of 
a kind, or in every place but the right ones. 

Many treatises have lately appeared, especially those of Mr. 
Downing, which are tending rapidly to correct the evils of 
which we complain. The ‘“ Manse Garden” does its share in 
the reforming process, though it is too exclusively a garden 
manual to do the service it might, did it with the same grace of 
manner deal Jess with minute detail and more with general prin- 
ciples. We will not, however, regret anything about so good 
a book, but rather express the hope that the author, if he should 
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feel convinced that he has not in the present publication com- 
mitted one of the seven deadly sins, will add a second volume, 
in which shall be presented an application of the whole doc- 
trine of the beautiful to every part of the minister’s life. 














But we must hasten to the second work before us, from which 
we have too long detained the reader. It covers a much wider 
and more various field than the ‘“* Manse Garden,” and descends 
to much humbler topics, but it is managed with a pleasant hu- 
mor, though broader, written in a lively style, though not so 
elegant as the other, but manifesting equal acquaintance in the 
subjects handled, and equal ability in the treatment of them. 
Its title is that which stands at the head of our article, “ Cler- 
ical Economics.” * Its range and purpose will be best seen by 
presenting a part of the table of contents. It is divided into 
five chapters, with their subdivisions. The first is devoted to 
“Income.” The second, ‘ Economics at the Manse,” viz. — 
‘“‘'The economy of time, Marriage, The kitchen and its manage- 
ment, Parties, Wines, Making bread, The grocery department, 
Servants, The man-servant” ; the third, ‘The Glebe and its 
Management ; Plantation, Old trees on the glebe, Fences, Gates, 
Draining, Manure, Watered meadows, Cleaning, Course of 
cropping, Grain usually cultivated on the glebe”; chapter 
fourth, “ Live Stock at the Manse,” viz. — ‘“‘ Cows, Butter and 
cheese, Implements of the dairy, Sheep, Pigs, The horse, 
Stabling, Feeding, Horses, Ponies for the children, Poultry, 
Turkeys, Pigeons, Rabbits, Hens, Ducks, Geese, Bees.” Here 
is a large variety of topics, and it may readily be supposed that 
a great deal of information is conveyed under them. Much is 

wholly inapplicable to us and to any part of our country ; but 
much also is of universal interest and use. Let us first look into 
the manse and see what it is like. ’ 
















“The whole establishment at the manse is a catalogue of 

anomolies, perhaps nowhere else to be found in the British do- 

Q minions. ‘The very manse has something about it altogether 
2 sui generis. Even a foreigner, after seeing one or two manses 
3 in Scotland, could point out almost every one, amid all the oth- 
: er houses in any parish, from Maidenkirk to John O’Groat’s; 
















* Clerical Economics; or, Hints, Rural and Household, to Ministers 
and Others of Limited Income. By a Clergyman of the Old School. 
Edinburgh: John Johnstone, Hunter Square. London: R. Groom- 
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and nobody can say whether it manifests these distinctive marks 
from that which it has, or from that which it wants. Upon the 
whole, it is, or may be, one of the snuggest houses in Europe ; 
but sometimes with an ugly number of windows, when the taxes 
come a-paying. It is occasionally splendid, and generally gen- 
teel ; but here and there it is not quite handsome enough, It 
has sometimes a green field before it, in keeping with the sta- 
tion and taste of its occupier; like a cow’s pasture about the 
door of two maiden sisters. A country manse is not a mansion- 
house, a jointure-house, or a farm-house, far less is it a cottage 
or a castle; yet it has something more or less of each, and all 
of these strangely blended. In a word, it must, out and in, be 
described by itself. It is a manse exactly like itself, —and 
that is like nothing anywhere else. In a country town it is 
sometimes jammed up into a confined, dark, and dirty corner, 
elbowed in with the churchyard, the fore street, the back lane, 
and the midden dubs. Here nothing is to be seen over the min- 
ister’s wall but half the windows of the village staring you in 
the face ; and nothing is to be heard but the noise of the weav- 
er’s shuttle, and the chap chapping of Souter Johnnie’s ham- 
mer, varied, in the distance, with the more musical ring from 
the black brawny arm of the village smith. 

** Next comes the minister, whose piety, learning, and world- 
ly wisdom the whole parish admires. He is the gravitating 
power which binds the mass of parochial society in one lump. 
He is the magnetic pole to which all classes of the population 
point. He is the connecting link in the galvanic chain which 
conveys the fruits of sympathy, kindness, and care, from the 
rich to the poor, and which inculcates and reconveys gratitude 
and respect from the poor back to the wealthy. He is alike use- 
ful to all ranks, high and low. He gives the poor their last con- 
solation in misery, and he offers the rich their only motives to 
restrain them from vice. He is a man of no rank, just because 
he is thus a man of every rank. He is, therefore, to be found 
the one day seated at the board of the peer, and the other on 
the dim and smoky bedside of the dying pauper. Every day in 
the week he is uniformly in the midst of all the scenes of se- 
vere or sudden sorrow. On Sabbath he is the pathetic, the pi- 
ous, and the powerful preacher. His prayers in public and in 
private, his preaching and general observation, are, even in our 
degenerate age, far more influential than the general cast of 
thought, which, by prudence and a little activity, he silently 
controls, even in spite of the ferocious delirium of the Volunta- 
ry and Radical Press. 


** There is next the minister’s better half, and she is general- 
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ly so, in every sense of the expression; for a minister may be 
either rich or poor, happy of unhappy, popular or the reverse in 
his parish, to a very great extent indeed, exactly as his wife 
chooses. Nay, in everything within the compass of her experi- 
ence, ten to one but she gives a sounder advice than the minis- 
ter will take. ‘There may not, in every case, be a great depth 
of learning and philosophy, but there often is a quick and just 
perception of the prudent and proper thing to be done ; and the 
man is a fool who does not allow his wife to guide and guard 
him oftener than he lets wit. No lady has so important a part 
to act in so vast a variety of stations. Let nothing be men- 
tioned of the mere domestic duties of a wife and mother, — 
which no Christian woman looks down upon ; she ought always 
to be as much of the lady as her neighbors generally are. She 
must be able to take her station, with ease and confidence, at 
the head of her own table. She must be often in her own 
kitchen to direct the cooking, and to take a peep into the scul- 
lery. She must see sometimes how the cream is managed in 
the milkhouse. She may even step to the threshold of the byre 
door, — taking care of her feet of course, — to let the servant 
know that she can notice whether the cows be properly attended 
to. Besides her duties at the manse, she must make her rounds 
in the parish with whatever she can spare from her stores, — 
and, alas! that it should be so little, — of cordials, clothing, or 
medicine and meal. What she can’t spare of her own, she can 
sometimes obtain from the treasures of the rich. And in this 
way she may be of immense service, not only to the communi- 
ty, but to her husband, in helping him to discharge some of the 
usual duties of his office. 

“Then there is the minister’s man, who, besides being an 
oracle in the parish, must be at the manse, complete of his kind, 
and without a flaw. Like Sampson Carrasco, he must be sound 
of body, strong of limb, a silent sufferer of heat and cold, hun- 
ger and thirst, and endowed with more than those qualifications 
which are requisite in the squire of a knight-errant. He must 
have a good temper, and be patient of reproof. He must com- 
bine, in his own person, the offices of steward, ploughman, 
carter, cattlekeeper, gardner, and, it is said, in some parishes, 
of bellman, gravedigger, and precentor. He must be able to 
sow, and put up stacks, to thatch on an occasion, and to build 
up dikes any day in the year, when they happen to tumble down. 
In short, he too must be a servant of all work, and do every- 
thing that can occur at a manse, — and that is more than hap- 
pens at the house of proprietor, tenant, or cottar. In addition 
to all this, the servant-man, in some cases, becomes a sort of 
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confidential adviser, —— a companion, and, in truth, a kind of 
master over the aged and once active pastor. For forty or fifty 
years they may have been united in one interest. They may both 
have grown gray about the manse, and intend, as a mere matter 
of course, to breathe their last within the precincts of the glebe. 

“It would be tiresomely minute to tell what is required of 
the servants in the kitchen; the duties of dairy, and cook, 
and cattle-maid, are to be combined in one individual; and of 
house, table, and nursery-maid in another. And then the ‘bit 
laddie’ must be herd and stable boy, boots, waiter, and runner 
to the post-office. 

‘“‘ But a paragraph must be given to the well-known and most 
useful of all four-footed animals about a manse, — the minister’s 
one horse, — which is perhaps a greater anomaly than any al- 
ready mentioned. He must be, and he generally is, a paragon 
of a horse. He must contain, within the compass of his own 
individual person, the whole perfections proper to his species, 
to fit him for that universality of employment to which he is 
daily destined. He must unite four horses in one body at least. 
He must be a saddle-horse, a gig-horse, and a cart and plough- 
horse all combined, thus uniting gentility, agility, docility, and 
strength. He must have something of stature and symmetry, 
with a good cargo of bones compactly put together. He must 
be hardy, not only to endure fatigue and fasting too, but to 
stand heats and colds, and every variety of stable accommoda- 
tion. He must not kick, bite, or eat saddles when standing in 
the same stall with a neighbor. He must have a firm step, and 
good eyes in the dark ; and he must not be too sensitive to eith- 
er whip or spur. The variety, indeed, of his occupations for 
any one week of the year, it is almost ridiculous to enumer- 
ate. In the words of the late Lord Meadowbank, he is to be 
regarded as ‘ one of the essentialia of the situation of a clergy- 
man,’ without which he can scarcely discharge any one of the 
most important of his sacred functions. Without his horse the 
minister cannot visit his parishoners, or his presbytery, or the 
schools in the district, or the synod of the bounds. But not 
only does he require to carry the minister on his back, but he 
must drag, at times, the whole family in a drosky, in shape, 
bulk, and weight, something akin to the picture, in ‘ Readin 
made Easy,’ of Noah’s Ark, or to the more useful and humble 
Whitechapel cart, — not unlike a machine used in our cities for 
watering the streets. He must not only be a plough-horse, but 
he should be able, at times, almost alone, to draw the plough, 
because it is not every day in the year that he can marrow with 
the horse ‘of a good neighbor, possessed, in like manner, of a 
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little farm and a solitary beast.’ He must not only bring home 
crops and coals to the manse, but, on great emergencies, in 
hay-time and harvest, he must be a drudge to all the little occu- 
pants of land in the vicinity.” — pp. 9-13. 


The description thus given of the manse, differs in many re- 
spects from what would be true of one of our country minister’s 
establishments. ‘The chapter on Income is too local in its 
bearing, too much about teinds, teind courts, factors and her- 
itors, commissioners of teinds, servitudes of peat, feal, and divot, 
&c., to be of much service or interest to us. But as soon as the 
author gets fairly within the manse, things wear a new face. 
His chapter on Economics hardly opens before he runs a 


tilt against the old bachelors. A wife is necessary to true 
economy. 


“« Take a thought, and mend,’ is the first, the last, and the 
only hint in clerical economy to be given to the confirmed bach- 
elor. But who is a confirmed bachelor, and where is he to be 
found? He is that solitary, melancholic, and monkish man, 
which is the most to be pitied of all living beings at the manse. 
But take his own word for it, and the confirmed bachelor is no 
more to be met with than a mermaid is; for nobody takes the 
compliment to himself, or will allow it to be given to him. 
While the matter is doubtful, and so long as a gleam of hope 
tells the flattering tale of joys never to come, the gray-haired 
squire boasts of the appellation, and plays off his jokes with 
dexterity in defence of his own order; but ask the unmarried 
man of fourscore years, How old art thou? and he will blink the 
question. Advise him to marry, and he will admit that he has 
not given up thoughts of it; and above any, he is the most 
earnest in urging his young friends to take a wife. 

‘** But whether you be a confirmed bachelor, or one merely for 
a year or two by a concurrence of untoward circumstances, the 
word of command is—Go marry, Sir, and know, before you 
die, what the words Comfort, and kindly feelings, and clerical 
economy mean. Be selfish and recluse no longer, but give your 
affections, and a portion of your worldly means, to one who will 
double your joys, and divide all your sorrows. Instead of mis- 
spending these on birds, cats, and dogs, great and small, black, 
white, and spotted, select an object more worthy of it than four- 
footed animals and creeping things, Instead of yawning over a 
book as your dumb and daily companion, smile rather on the 
faces of a blooming and joyous family, as the only way to make 
home a place of rest and happiness. Furnish your manse as 
you may, with easy chairs, sofas, and settees, — have a vapor, a 
VOL. XXXIV.—383D S. VOL. XVI. NO. II. 29 
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shower, and a plunge bath, cold, warm, or tepid, — have a snug 
porch, and a green door, with a fawn light, and a stove in the 
lobby, with a flue of heated air up the main stair-case to the 
top, — have a roaring fire in the parlor every morning before 
breakfast, with all sorts of antique fire-screens, large and little, — 
have a fiddle, a solitaire, a tobacco pipe, or a set of stocking- 
wires, to vary your occupations, when you go for an hour to 
snuff up the east wind, put on your cork soles, overalls, and 
dreadnought, — go to bed at midnight, or long after it, and rise 
far on in the afternoon, when the day has been well aired ; — 
have all this, and four times more, but still, my good friend, so 
long as you want THE WIFE, there is a coldness, a formality, and 
a prim correct sort of bachelorism in the whole affair, which, 
happily, is never to be found when there are three or four boys 
romping about. 

“ Children may occasion many cares, but without them there 
are few real comforts. ‘ Little children are as arrows in the 
hands of a mighty man. Happy is the man that hath his quiver 
full of them. He shall not be ashamed, but shall speak with the 
enemies in the gate,’ * * * 

** But the question occurs, — Who should a minister marry ? 
One somewhat of a minister’s own station in life and age? Most 
undoubtedly. — With money? Yes, as a mean, but not as an 
end. A wife who brings one hundred pounds a-year, and spends 
two, is not a profitable bargain. One penny in the wife is often 
better than two with her.— A wife of your own flock? It may 
do tolerably well if the minister be endowed, and the lady 
wealthy; but otherwise, it often proves hazardous. Above and 
beyond every thing, don’t let the minister of a royal burgh cleave 
unto an old residenter in his own town. If he does, he will not 
have his sorrows to seek, inasmuch as he will find himself har- 
nessed at once and for ever to every clishmaclaver for the last fifty 
years, to all the family feuds within the royalty, and to all the 
personal and party politics of a small constituency. 

‘* Samson, we are told, went down to Timnath, and saw a wo- 
man of Timnath, of the daughters of the Philistines; and he 
came up and told his father and his mother, and said, ‘I have 
seen a woman in Timnath, of the daughters of the Philistines; 
now therefore get her for me to wife. Then his father and 
mother said unto him, Is there never a woman among the daugh- 
ters of thy brethren, or among all my people, that thou goest to 
take a wife of the uncircumcised Philistines? And Samson said 
unto his father, Get her for me, for she pleaseth me well.’ Sam- 
son got her accordingly, and everybody knows what were the 
consequences. On this matter Henry observes, ‘that the nego- 
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tiation of Samson’s marriage was a common case. It was weakly 
and foolishly done of him. Shall one that is not only an Israel- 
ite, but a Nazarite devoted to the Lord, covet to become one with 
a worshipper of Dagon? Shall one marked for a patriot of his 
country match among those that were his sworn enemy? He 
saw this woman, and she pleased him well ; he saw something in 
her face that was very agreeable to his fancy, and therefore noth- 
ing will serve but she must be his wife... Then he adds in his 
own powerful and practical way, ‘He that, in the choice of a 
wife, is guided only by his eye, and governed by his fancy, must 
afterwards thank himself if he find a Philistine in his arms.’ 
Well said, honest Matthew Henry. Let clergymen who are pa- 
rents, and may have sons or daughters to be married, read the 
whole commentary on this passage, and they will see how pious, 
how acute, how practical, and how just an observer that prince 
of commentators was, in spite of the quaint remarks with which 
he has loaded his work. Justly might the great and venerable 
Sir Harry Moncrieff say of his writings, ‘ that they contained all 
the sense and all the nonsense which ever were written on every 
passage.’ ’’— pp. 60 - 63. : 


In the chapter on the Glebe and its Management, the ques- 
tion arises, whether it be better for the minister to cultivate it 
himself or let it out. It is decided both for and against cultiva- 


tion, according to circumstances of position; the author quotes 
from some friend. 


“‘ The question, whether a minister ought to cultivate his glebe 
or let it, is one of locality. If he is placed in an entirely rural 
‘situation, and remote from neighbors, we would advise him, by 
all means, to keep it in his own hands, both as a matter of taste 
and convenience. His mind cannot be incessantly fixed on pro- 
fessional objects. He must have recreations of some sort; and 
we know of none more pure and innocent than agricultural pur- 
suits. It is of great consequence, too, to have some source of in- 
terest out of doors. We would not have a minister confine his 
daily exercise, as we have known some do, to a walk of ten min- 
utes from the manse, a lean of an equal length of time over a 
gate, and then a walk back again. ‘To cure this indolent habit, 
we would recommend him to cultivate his glebe, and to take an 
interest in every stage of the progress of his crops, from the 
scarce-sprung braird to the whitening harvest. He should also 
have plenty of live stock about him. It will even do his heart 
good to hear the cackle of the hens, and the early crow of chan- 
ticleer. He will have much wholesome exercise in chasing them 
out of the garden, and an admirable trial of patience in behold- 
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ing his onion beds scratched into a thousand holes. He should 
also have cows, though it were for no other purpose than to serve 
as figures in the little landscape round the manse. It will give 
him pleasure to observe them from his window, grazing at their 
ease, or reclining on the grass —a perfect picture of repose. We 
would even advise him to make it his custom, in the summer sea- 
son, to slip out towards sunset, and, with his own reverend hands, 
open the gate of their enclosure, just that he may see them wend 
their slow way home to the byre, —that he may mark the noise- 
less pace, the gentle low, the frequent pause, the look, all round, 
of calm and unalarmed inquiry! All such rural sights and 
sounds have a tendency to soothe and cheer a man’s heart, and a 
minister in the country should therefore contrive to have them 
always within his reach, and should not only cherish a taste for 
them himself, but teach his children to do the same. Rural 
tastes are so pure and pleasing in themselves, and are so often 
associated with what is amiable in character, that we cannot help 
regarding whatever tends to encourage them as tending, in some 
degree, however small, to strengthen the bulwarks of virtue. 

‘‘ But the minister of a remote country parish should not only 
cultivate his glebe as a pleasing occupation; he must do it in 
order to have many of his necessities supplied. Being far from 
the butcher market, he must kill his own mutton, and often sub- 
stitute a milk diet for animal food. For these reasons he must 
keep sheep and cows, for he cannot always be supplied with milk 
by the neighboring farmers. ‘They are either too distant, or 
have such a mode of managing their dairies, that they will not 
dispose of dairy produce except in the form of butter and cheese. 
Besides all this, no minister can dispense entirely with the ser- 
vices of a man-servant; and as, in a remote place, a jobber can- 
not always be had, he must keep a man for the whole year, and 
cultivate the glebe in order to find him full employment. 

‘*So much for retired country parishes. In those which con- 
tain towns or populous villages, with the manse in the midst of 
them, as too often happens, the case is entirely different. The 
idea of cultivating the glebe, as a recreation, is here out of the 
question. The minister can only find his way to it through a 
dirty lane, and when he does reach it, is under a thousand eyes, 
and is liable to interruption from every passer-by. His cows pass 
through said Jane always at full speed, knowing that they are 
marks for every village urchin to practise his whip upon, or to 
pelt with stones. His hens, if he ventures to keep any, get him 
into quarrels with all his neighbors and get their own legs broken 
into the bargain. In all such situations we would recommend 
the minister to let his glebe, reserving summer grass for a horse, 
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and keeping no cow. This will be his best economy. His horse 
having less heavy work to do, will be more easily kept, and last 
longer. He will also be at the command of his master when 
needed, which, on the other plan, is not always the case. How 
often have we seen a minister trudging for ten or twelve miles 
through dub and mire, because Saunders Heavyside, with whom 
he marrows, has his horse away that day ploughing in the bog! 
And a woful ploughing to the poor horse it turns out to be; for, 
beginning to sink, and becoming flurried, while Saunders’ patri- 
arch remains cool, he runs away with the whole draught, and 
racks himself to death. From such casualties the plan of letting 
the glebe is free. It has also the advantage of saving the very 
serious expense of keeping a man-servant throughout the whole 
year, while a villager to groom the horse night and morning may 
be had for a trifle. 

“The plan of keeping no cow may startle some people, but this 
point has, in the case of some ministers, been brought to the test 
of well-ascertained experience ; and the result is said to be, that 
the sum necessary for the summer and winter keep of a cow, will 
more than suffice for supplying a large family with milk and but- 
ter. They will also be better supplied, for the butter of a one- 
cow dairy is seldom good. But, more especially, an infinity of 
work will be saved. ‘This last consideration is sometimes a most 
important one. For suppose a minister to have a large family, 
two servants, and no cow, and that the servants, though not op- 
pressed, have such an efficiency of work that they cannot under- 
take any more; to give them the charge of a cow in these cir- 
cumstances, will be to lay on the last pound which breaks the 
camel’s back. A third servant will be needed, and then the 
minister may, if he can, boast of the profit of his dairy!’ — 
pp. 115-117. 


In the chapter on Pigs, —a subject that seems to rouse 
the genius of every one who touches it, Lamb, Sir Francis 
Head, and last, Dickens, — the “Clergyman of the Old 
School” shows unaccustomed vigor, enlarges upon it with an 
evident relish, and displays, what is by no means so apparent 
when treating of any other creature, quite a sentimental hu- 
manity. He gives him the best and warmest quarter about the 
manse. Hear him. 


‘* Show an economist the pig, and in one moment he knows 
how all is going on at the manse. If he hears it squealing, and 
sees it climbing the stone walls, and laboring to tear up the pave- 
ment, he knows that the poor animal has not got its breakfast, 
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just because there was no breakfast made ready to give it. Let 
an eye be cast into its bedstead, and he will find it so wet and 
dirty, that the creature is compelled to sit shivering in a corner 
till rheumatism, crinkets, and death itself close the career.” — 
pp- 191, 192. 


And again, soon after. 


*« Having resolved to keep pigs, and to do it properly, the first 
thing to be done is to erect a fit pig-house. Let some considera- 
tion and outlay be devoted to this measure, very important of its 
kind; because on this mainly depends the success of the whole 
plan, Let the sleeping apartment be dry as a bone, above and 
below, not large, but warm, and every way comfortable. Let it 
have a slope from the back part towards the door. If it be floored 
with flagstones, let these be laid on a foot at least of stones broken 
like road metal, and don’t make them too close in the joints, that 
water may sink instantly down. As good a method as that of 
the pavement is to lay sleepers above the stone shivers as before, 
and to nail down upon these a firm substantial wooden floor, open 
also at the joints. If there be a saw-mill in the neighbourhood, 
apply for some of the slabs, and a cart-load of them may be had 
for from 1s. 6d. to 3s. The outer court should be large, airy, 
and Jaying to the sun; for swine are very fond of basking in its 
burning beams. It should be near to the dunghill, and above it, 
that the sap may run down into, and through it. The court 
should also be well paved with flagstones, or causeway stones, 
not laid on shivers as before, but bedded on half a foot of well- 
worked clay, and the seams made as small as may be, that no 
wet may sink. Let there be two stone troughs, not too large nor 
too deep, but so heavy and firmly set that they can’t be moved 
by the nose of the sow, which is powerful beyond conception. 
There should also be two sleeping apartments, similar in all re- 
spects, so that when the one pig is put up to fatten before the 
other, it may be separated, and the richer food apportioned ac- 
cordingly. ‘The house should be tightly roofed, and slated as 
carefully as any man’s house in the kingdom. And, in a word, 
great punctuality and care should be devoted once for all to these 
objects; otherwise it were better to have nothing to do with 
keeping pigs. If circumstances admit of it, let the pig-house, 
and especially the sleeping apartments, be behind the boiler, that 
they may have the benefit of the heat from that fire. At the lower 
end of the pig court, let there be a condie through which the sap 
may perforate, and at the mouth of this let the ashes from the 
grates be laid, that they, again, may drink up that which might 
otherwise be comparatively lost, excepting to the air and the ol- 
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factory nerves. Let no slovenly waster dare to affirm that in all 
this there is anything finical,—it is all proper, and it will all 
pay; and in answer to all such soft simpering mannerism, let me 
tell you it is humane and Christian. But, says another, who has 
not visited his parish through and through for the last half score 
of years, how can a minister attend to all this, and do his duty as 
such ?— Quite well after all, for it requires only to be done once 


in an incumbency, and it is as easy to do it well as it is to do it 
ill.” — pp. 192, 193. 

This is humane counsel, and the author deserves well of the 
- swinish herd. It is but right that the only animal, quadruped 
perhaps we should say, of which absolutely the whole is eaten, 
those parts being esteemed chief delicacies, which, in other 
more comely creatures, are utterly refused, should be kindly 
cared for by those who after he is dead love him so well. But 
for the most part he presents but a piteous spectacle in his treat- 
ment during life of the ingratitude of man. Everybody knows 
what @ common pig-stye is — how very wet, dirty, and disa- 
greeable a place; even its upper story, when it has one, rarely 
presenting a floor clean and dry, while more usually the patient 
sufferer passes day and night in conditions of abandonment, 
which it would be impossible to make intelligible to those who 
have not seen for themselves. Not so, however, in the apart- 
ments of the Clergyman of the Old School, where rooms are 
secured in connexion with fires, and where the brief life — he is 
but an annual — of this epicure’s friend, is passed in as high a 
state of enjoyment as could probably be provided for him. 
Notwithstanding all the Agricultural Commissioner has urged 
upon the subject, it may be useful to have seen in the preceding 
extract the same opinions echoed from the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

But we must close our notice of these pleasant volumes ; 
neither being the book we should like to see upon the world- 
life of the minister, and trust yet to see; both being excellent 


in their way, and answering the ends proposed by their 
authors. 








Za 
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SPECIMENS OF FOREIGN STANDARD LITERATURE.* 


Tunis is the fourteenth volume of Mr. Ripley’s series of Spe- 
cimens from Foreign Standard Literature. It has already been 
some time before the public, and its merits are well known. 
Mr. Brooks, the principal translator of these lyrical pieces, has 
before this tried his band at the work of translating. One or 
two of the dramatic masterpieces of Schiller have been very ably 
translated by him into English. His versions show an accurate 
knowledge of the German language — no small accomplish- 
ment — and a power of appreciating the spirit of the German 
poets; they show, too, uncommon facility and grace in English 
versification. Mr. Brooks is a very faithful translator; faithful 
both to the letter and spirit of his originals. He takes no liber- 
ties with his author’s language or sentiments, but such as are 
necessary in transferring poetical conceptions from one language 
into another; at the same time, he generally succeeds in avoid- 
ing the stiffness which is apt to characterize very disagreeably 
those translations which are entitled to boast of their fidelity. 
This fidelity both to substance and form, in translating from one 
language to another, is absolutely essential toa good translation. 
We need not say, that a great proportion of the English ver- 
sions from the ancient and foreign languages are sadly. deficient 
in this leading excellence. Juster ideas on this subject have 
begun to prevail. Mr. Longfellow’s extraordinary translations 
from nearly all the languages now spoken under the sun, and 
from some that are not, have set an example of the closest and 
most literal fidelity, and the freest rhythmical movement — 
demonstrating not only that the problem can be solved, but 
solved in such a way that a person familiar with the languages, 
but a stranger to the particular works, would be at a loss to tell 
which was the original and which the translation. This ex- 
ample all future translators must follow, and approach as nearly 
as they can. 

Mr. Brooks commands a rich and racy English style. He is 
a master of English composition, and in the choice of his words 
manifests a strict and correct taste. He uses instinctively what 





* Songs and Ballads, translated from Uhland, Korner, Barger, and 
other German Lyric Poets. By Cuarues T. Brooks. Boston : James 
Munroe & Co. 1842. 12mo. pp. 400. 
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all now understand and acknowledge to be the most forcible, 
expressive, and picturesque part of the composite language we 
have the good luck to call our mother tongue — namely, the 
Saxon element; but he so uses it as to make his style pointed, 
energetic, and direct, without painfully abstaining from the more 
sonorous words which we inherit, or have in some other way 
taken possession of, from the Latin and French. ‘This mixture 
of different elements gives an enchanting variety to English 
style, that can be rivalled, we venture to say, by no other lan- 
guage now in existence. It enables an author, who has sound- 
ed all its powers, and mastered all its keys, to give his discourse 
the greatest precision, to express his ideas with the greatest 
fulness, to mark the slightest differences in the tones of thought, 
with the greatest readiness and force. And what can surpass 
the ever changing music which the language is shown to be 
capable of producing, both in verse and prose, in the works of 
the masters of English composition ; in the varied and artful 
rhythms of Milton, and the stately cadences, scarcely less 
rhythmical, of Burke ? 

But to return to the volume now before us. A former 
number of the series contains an excellent selection from the 
minor poems of Goethe and Schiller, translated chiefly, and 
admirably translated, by Mr. Dwight. But Goethe and Schiller, 
preéminent as they were, must not be considered as exhaust- 
ing the lyrical treasures of German literature. ‘These two great 
names have been so often and so loudly sounded in the trump 
of Fame, that foreign students are apt to forget that Germany 
has other poets — and especially lyric poets — almost if not 
quite equally worthy of admiration. Germany is eminently a 
poetical land ; the German heart is essentially lyrical ; German 
feelings have been lyrical, and lyrically expressed from the 
very earliest periods of the national history. What were all 
the Minnesingers and Meistersingers of the Middle Ages, but 
so many lyrical warblers, through whose melodious voices the 
mighty German heart poured itself out? ‘That bright begin- 
ning of German lyrical poetry has been followed by an un- 
broken series of poets whose genius has been lyrical, and whose 
works have been only a natural expression of German senti- 
ment and feeling. Indeed, if we were to select any one word 
as more descriptive of the character of the German poetical 
literature than any other, it would be lyrical. Many of Goethe’s 
most popular lyrical pieces are in substance the productions 
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almost of the infancy of the German nation, adapted in style 
and expression to modern taste; and every one knows what 
treasures of fine lyric poetry have been disclosed to the world 
by the recent labors of German scholars, and published in 
large collections like the Knaben Wunderhorn. Scarcely a 
modern German poet is to be mentioned, who has not worked 
over the rich materials offered to the lyric muse in the Sagas, 
legends, and wondrous tales, which centre around the great 
heroic age of Germany. And then the outbreak of the German 
national spirit against the domination of the French was accom- 
panied by a lyrical enthusiasm, equal to that which blazed in 
the Iambics of Archilochus, the Dithyrambs of Stesichorus, or 
the Elegiac Hexameters and Pentameters of Tyrteus. From 
these endless treasures of poetry Mr. Brooks has made his very 
tasteful selection. ‘The greatest number he has very properly 
taken from Uhland. We proceed, by way of conclusion, to give 
afew. The following is a good specimen of Uhland’s naive 
simplicity. 


SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 


The mountain shepherd boy am I ; 

The castles all below me spy. 

The sun sends me his earliest beam, 

Leaves me his latest, lingering gleam. 
I am the boy of the mountain ! 


The mountain torrent’s home is here, 

Fresh from the rock I drink it clear; 

As out it leaps with furious force, 

I stretch my arms and stop its course. 
I am the boy of the mountain ! 


I claim the mountain for my own ; 
In vain the winds around me moan ; 
From north to south let tempests brawl, — 
My song shall swell above them all. 
I am the boy of the mountain ! 


Thunder and lightning below me lie, 
Yet here I stand in upper sky ; 
I know them weil, and cry, ‘‘ Harm not 
My father’s lowly, peaceful cot.” 

I am the boy of the mountain ! 
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But when I hear the alarm-bell sound, 
When watchfires gleam from the mountains round, 
Then down I go and march along, 
And swing my sword and sing my song. 
I am the boy of the mountain ! 


The following poem is familiar to most readers, in another 
translation. Mr. Brooks had an able rival in his anonymous 
predecessor ; but he has come eut of the contest with honor. 


THE PASSAGE. 


Years have vanished, like a dream, 
Since I ferried o’er this stream ; 
Flood and castle, as of old, 
Glimmer -now in evening’s gold. 


Two companions, loved and tried, 
Then sailed over by my side; 
One was fatherlike — the other 
Young and generous as a brother. 


One in quiet spent life’s day, 

Then sank quietly away ; 

But the other earlier passed 

Home through battle and through blast. 


When I thus live fondly o’er 

Days gone by to come no more, 

I must ever miss and mourn 

Friends whom death has from me torn. 


Yet when heart and heart unite, 
Friendship’s chain is then most bright ; 
Thus the friends to memory dear 

Still, in soul, are with me here. 


Threefold fare, O pilot, take, 
For a grateful stranger’s sake ; 
Two, that ferried o’er with me, 
Spirits were, unseen by thee. 
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We give the following specimen of the fiery genius of Ger- 
many’s great war-poet — Korner. 











MY NATIVE LAND. 


Where is the minstrel’s native land ? — 
Where sparks of noble soul flashed high, 
Where garlands bloomed in honor’s eye, 
Where manly bosoms glowed with joy, 

Touched by Religion’s altar-brand, 

There was my native land ! 


Name me the minstrel’s native land. — 
Though now her sons lie slain in heaps, 
Though, wounded and disgraced, she weeps, 
Beneath her soil the freeman sleeps. 

The land of oaks — the German land — 

They called my native land ! 


Why weeps the minstrel’s native land ? — 
To see her people’s princes cower 
Before the wrathful tyrant’s power ; 
She weeps, that, in the stormy hour, 

No soul at her high call will stand. 

That grieves my native land! 


Whom calls the minstrel’s native land ? — 
She calls the voiceless gods; her cries, 
Like thunder-storms, assail the skies ; 
She bids her sons, her freemen, rise ; 

On righteous Heaven’s avenging hand 

She calls — my native land ! 


What will the minstrel’s native land ? — 
She’ll crush the slaves of despots’ power, 
Drive off the bloodhounds from her shore, 
And suckle freeborn sons once more, 

Or lay them free beneath the sand. 

That will my native land! 


And hopes the minstrel’s native land ? — 
She hopes —she hopes! Her cause is just. 
Her faithful sons will wake — they must. 
In God Most High she puts her trust; 

On his great altar leans her hand, 

And hopes — my native land ! 
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We add two more from the same, — the Prayer during Bat- 
tle, and the Cradle Song. 


PRAYER DURING BATTLE.* 


Father, I call on thee. 

The roaring artillery’s clould thicken round me, 

The hiss and the glare of the loud bolts confound me ; 
Ruler of battles, I call on thee. 
O Father, lead thou me. 


O Father, lead thou me; 
To victory, to death, dread Commander, O guide me; 
The dark valley brightens when thou art beside me; 
Lord, as thou wilt, so lead thou me. 
God, I acknowledge thee. 


God, I acknowledge thee ; 
When the breeze through the dry leaves of autumn is 
moaning, 
When the thunder-storm of battle is groaning, 
Fount of mercy, in each I acknowledge thee. 
O Father, bless thou me. 


O Father, bless thou me; 

I trust in thy mercy, whate’er may befall me ; 

’T is thy word that hath sent me; that word can recall me. 
Living or dying, O bless thou me. 
Father, I honor thee. 


Father, I honor thee ; 
Not for earth’s hoards or honors we here are contending ; 
All that is holy our swords are defending ; 
Then falling, and conquering, I honor thee. 
God, I repose in thee. 


God, I repose in thee ; 

When the thunders of death my soul are greeting, 
When the gashed veins bleed, and the life is fleeting, 
In thee, my God, I repose in thee. 

Father, I call on thee. 





* Charles Theodore K6rner was a young German soldier, scholar, poet, and 
atriot. He was born at Dresden, in the autumn of 1791, and fell in battle for 
s country at the early age of twenty-two. 
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CRADLE SONG. 


On thy mother’s bosom gently rest thee, 
Sweetest babe; from sin and sorrow free, 
Calmly dream ; nor care nor grief molest thee ; 

That soft breast is all the world to thee. 


Joyous hours! ah, still fond memory, dreaming, 
Through your blissful scenes delights to rove ; 

O’er life’s ocean-waste, still dimly beaming, 
Shines the star-light of a mother’s love. 


Thrice, in this brief life, to man ’t is given 
In Love’s arms so sweetly to repose ; 
Thrice on earth to taste the joy of heaven, — 
Bliss that from no earthly fountain flows. 


With her earliest blessing when she greets him, 
See in smiles the blooming infant dressed ! 
Though the world with smiles of welcome meets him, 
Love still holds him to the mother’s breast. 


Soon are dimmed gay childhood’s sunny glances, 
Clouds are gathering round youth’s untried way ; 

Now, once more fond Love with smiles advances, 
And the wanderer hails her cheering ray. 


Yet the storm-wind smites the fairest flower, 
And the proudest heart in dust must lie. 

Love, an angel, cheers man’s closing hour, 
And in triumph bears him up on high. 


We conclude with “ Korner’s Funeral,” by Dr. Follen. 


KORNER’S FUNERAL.* 


Mid the sound of trump and drum, 
Angels called, “Come, Korner, come!” 
And the hero’s heart must break. 
Break, ye hearts, ye eyes, with sorrow ; 
Faith’s glad light a radiant morrow 
From this night of tears shall wake. 





* Every one familiar with the original, must feel that, were it in this piece 
alone, the lamented author has truly adorned the literature of his native coun- 
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Germany, thy mourning mother, 

Feels each wound of thine, O brother : 
Bleeds with thee, and triumphs now. 

Throned a king, our souls behold thee ; 

Bloody-purple robes enfold thee, 
Crowned with holy thorns thy brow. 


Tuneless now the strings are lying ; 
Yet on every tongue, undying, 

In each bosom lives the lay. 
Life’s dim lamp alone is shrouded, 
While the star of love, unclouded, 

Blazes to a flood of day. 


Jesus, God’s pure love, inspire 
This our nation; one desire, 
Glowing, through all bosoms breathe ; 
And to us, when we have striven 
Like our brother, be there given 
Crown of thorns and starry wreath. 





try, and erected a peculiarly appropriate and most worthy monument to the 
memory of his young countryman, whose spirit and principles, though in a dif- 
ferent sphere of action, his own life so nobly and faithfully expressed. Dr. Fol- 
len was called to that harder strife and sorer struggle, to which “the Spirit of 
truth, whom the world cannot receive,” summons His servants. And may we 
not well believe that the prayer, with which the poem alluded to closes, has 
been fulfilled for our revered friend and teacher, — that he, too, has found the 
“crown of thorns a starry wreath? ” 

I have heard Dr. Follen speak of Kérner, and particularly of his patriotic 
songs, in the most enthusiastic terms. He said there was nothing of the kind 
equal to them in the literature of the world. He spoke with a peculiar empha- 
sis of the young author, as one who seemed really inspired. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The School and the Schoolmaster; a Manual for the use of 
‘cachers, Employers, Trustees, Inspectors, &c., &c., of 
Common Schools. In Two Parts. Part I. by ALtonzo Por- 
ter, D.D., of New York. Part II. by Georce B. Emer- 
son, A. M., of Massachusetts. Boston: Wm. B. Fowle & 
N. Capen. 1843. 


We regard this volume as one of the most important publi- 
cations of the day. Its influence is already extensively felt 
in:some of the States of the Union, and is to be, we doubt not, 
from one extreme to another. ‘Treating of a subject which lies 
at the very foundation of public and private welfare, of nation- 
al greatness and prosperity, of social progress and individual 
virtue and happiness, it has already commended itself to some 
of our public-spirited citizens, who, feeling its value to the 
people at large, but especially to all who are connected with our 
public schools, have caused copies of it to be gratuitously dis- 
tributed to all teachers and superintendents of Common Schools 
throughout the two States of Massachusetts and New York. The 
last named State has been furnished with eleven thousand copies, 
by that ‘‘ munificent friend and patron of Common Schools, 
the Hon. James Wadsworth, of Genessee, New York ;” the first 
has been furnished by Martin Brimmer, Esq., the present Mayor 
of Boston, with three thousand five hundred copies. By Mr. 
Wadsworth, a copy has likewise been sent to each of the Govern- 
ors of the several States. This is as it should be. Such a work 
ought not to be left to force its way into the community 
unaided. By the wise and thoughtful liberality of these gentle- 
men, an extent of circulation has been given fo it, in a few months, 
which otherwise it would have taken as many years to effect. 
But it should fall into the hands of many persons beside those 
to whom it has already been sent. Each member of School 
Committees, clergymen throughout the interior of the State, 
parents,—such as can afford to purchase any books, — and 
the pupils of the Normal Schools, at the time of their leaving 
them for the active employment of teaching, should in one way 
or another, by gratuitous distribution, or by editions of the 
work being issued at a merely nominal price, in conformity to 
the cheap printing of the present day, be put in possession of a 


copy. 
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The work is very properly introduced by a brief advertise- 
ment or recommendation by the Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, Mr. Mann, who observes, ‘‘ that the 
range and compass of the subjects embraced in the volume, and 
the masterly manner in which they are treated, commend it to 
the careful perusal of every person engaged in the sacred cause 
of Education, of every lover of his country, of every friend of 
mankind.’”’ Old as the subject of education is, and much as 
has, of late years, been written and published upon it, this is 
still an original work. Excellent and instructive as preceding 
treatises may have been, we believe none is to be found at once 
so profound and so intelligible, dealing so thoroughly with prin- 
ciples, and yet so ample and minute in its practical detail, as 
the volume before us. ‘The subject is handled with so much 
dignity, and so deep a feeling of its vast importance to society 
and the human soul, that one feels as he reads that no office for 
honor and usefulness can compare with that of the Teacher; 
and then again the whole theory and practice of successful in- 
struction is laid open with such distinctness, — all the little dif- 
ficulties of method are so cleared up, — the steps, by which the 
young teacher is to gain his object, are described with such 
fidelity, that one feels, also, as if, with this book in his hand, he 
might, with comparative ease, — at least with a sense of secu- 
rity from injurious mistakes, —enter upon the labors of the 
honorable vocation. We cannot well imagine a higher satis- 
faction to be derived from a book, than we think the solitary 
teacher in the country, who has had no experience but his own 
to draw from, all whose methods are his own, many of which 
he oppressively feels to be false, but knows not where the diffi- 
culties lie, nor how to correct them, must experience, when 
for the first time he opens and reads this admirable manual. If 
he should not admit all to be just and true, if he should with- 
hold his assent from either some of the principles advocated, or 
some of the precepts of instruction enforced, he would, never- 
theless, find it as a whole to be an invaluable guide over a dark 
and difficult road, and would hail it with the joy a burdened 
traveller would greet the beacon-light of a far off hill-top. 

The advertisement of Mr. Mann is followed by an introduction, 
in which some account is given of the origin and character of 
the Common School in our part of the country, of its early 
means of support, and of the improvements that have gradually 
been supplanting antiquated and imperfect methods. It closes 
with a statement of the general purposes of the work, and of its 
principal topics, and their order. 
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“ This volume is a contribution to the great work of school regener- 
ation which is now in progress. It is offered with a deep sense, not 
only of the importance, but also of the difficulty of the undertaking. It 
is offered in the humble but earnest hope of being able to afford some 
suggestions which will prove useful, not only to teachers, but also to 
parents, inspectors, schoo] commissioners, and other officers, as well as 
to the friends of education generally. During the last thirty years 
there has been much discussion, as well as experiment, in regard to 
different systems of public instruction. The best methods of provid- 
ing well-qualified teachers, the relative efficacy of different modes of 
teaching and discipline, and the surest means of maintaining schools 
in a healthy and efficient state, have all been subjects of examination. 
It will be the object of this volume, avoiding mere conjecture or spec- 
ulation, to collect such results and principles, as may seem to have 
been settled by the experience of the past. It will also aim at the cul- 
tivation, among all who are connected with schools, of a more adequate 
sense of their importance, and of a spirit of improvement and reform 
at once active and chastened. 

It consists of Two Parts. 

The First Part will treat of, 

I. The Education of the People; its nature, object, importance, 
practicability, means, &c. 

II. The Common School; its relation to other means of education, 
and to civilization. 

III. The Present State of Common Schools. 

IV. Means of Improvement.” — pp. 14, 15. 


The first Part is prepared, as the title page declares, by Pro- 
fessor Potter, of Union College, Schenectady, New York, whose 
name is sufficient warrant of thorough and intelligent treatment. 
We give the heads of the chapters, that the reader way obtain 
some tolerable idea of the character and contents of the volume. 
The first chapter, on the Education of the People, is divided 
into seven sections, with their subdivisions. The first section 
contains an answer to the question, what is Education? A 
summary of the principles affirmed and defended, on the sub- 
ject, is given by the author. 


“SEC. I. WHAT 18 EDUCATION ? 

“ Education is the due development of all the primitive powers, and 
susceptibilities of our nature. 

“It is peculiarly necessary in youth, because then this nature is 
most plastic, and impressions made upon it are most lasting. 

“It does not obliterate all original differences in character or ine- 
qualities in talent, but aims to modify and improve. 

“Its object is rather to form a perfect character, than to qualify for 
any particular station or office. 

* Man needs it the more, because he has few instincts, and because 
he is endowed with unbounded capabilities of improvement. 

“ Intellectual Education should aim, to make its subject, a successful 
learner, and teacher of truth. 
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“Moral Education, to harmonize the contending impulses of our na- 
ture, and subject all to conscience and the moral Jaw. 

“ Esthetical Education, to refine the taste, regulate and exalt the im- 
agination, and render both subservient, to energy of action, and purity 
of purpose. 

“ Physical Education, to perfect the delicacy of the senses, establish 
vigorous health, and form habits and impart knowledge calculated to 
preserve that health.” — pp. 149, 150. 


The second, third, and fourth sections discuss the prevail- 
ing errors in regard to Education. The fifih describes the 
Education needed by the American people, in which will be 
found a. great many valuable suggestions, and of immediate 
bearing on our national character and prosperity. ‘lhe sixth 
and seventh sections are on its importance to the individual 
and to society, where is demonstrated with great force the 
effect of Education in diminishing crime and poverty, and in- 
creasing not only the moral, but even the physical power of the 
individual, making him both a better man, and more capable 
also to obtain a livelihood. 

The second chapter of this first part is devoted to common 
schools. Section first describes the relation of common schools 
to other means of education; second and third, the present 
state of common schools; fourth, fifth, and sixth, the improve- 
ment of common schools. 

Under the head of “The Education needed by the American 
People,” we are glad to perceive that a more ‘‘ humanizing and 
elegant education” than now anywhere obtains, is earnestly 
contended for, and that music is rated highly among the refin- 
ing agencies which we should be anxious to bring into universal 
action. In reply to an objection sometimes made to music in 
common with the other fine arts, that its tendency is to render 
the character effeminate, and to pander to the lower passions, 
Professor Potter presents a remark of much force. 


“ Among a volatile and dissipated people, the arts would doubtless 
be rendered subservient to amusement and licentious indulgence. It 
would be at the expense, however, of their highest excellence. On 
the other hand, among a grave people, charged with serious cares, they 
would be likely to take a different type, and contribute, as music has 
always done in Germany since the days of Luther, to the refinement of 
taste and the strengthening of moral feeling. The greatest composers 
of that land have consecrated their genius to the service of religion. 
Haydn, whose memory is so honored, was deeply religious. His Ora- 
torio of the Creation was produced, as he himself tells us, at a time 
when he was much in prayer. Jn writing musical scores, he was ac- 
customed to place, both at the beginning and at the close of each one, 
a Latin motto, expressive of his profound feeling, that he was depend- 
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ant on God in all his efforts, and that to His glory should be consecrat- 
ed every offspring of his genius.” — pp. 77, 78. 


We cannot think that mischief is to be apprehended from 
this source by a people like ourselves; and if any were to ensue, 
it would be seen only in the large capitals, while throughout the 
greater masses of the population, scattered over the face of the 
country, its influence could hardly be any other than purely 
beneficial. 

Part Second of this volume, by Mr. George B. Emerson, is 
devoted to the Schoolmaster, as the First was to the School. 
This we regard as the most original as well as the most valuable 
portion, because it is all the result of a very large experience in 
the office of teacher. Not that it is a mere record of manage- 
ment, and method, and studies. A discriminating philosoph- 
icdl mind is seen throughout, that gives a reason, whether 
satisfactory or not, for everything that is either adopted or re- 
jected. ‘The old is not retained because it is old, nor the 
new adopted because it is new; nor ay changes recommended 
either in the manner of teaching or governing, or in the struc- 
ture and interior arrangement of school-houses, which either 
experience has not proved to be advantageous, or for which the 
best @ priori reasons are not suggested. The style is simple but 
expressive, and conveys the meaning of the author in a direct, 
always intelligible, and forcible manner. ‘The objects of the 
work are, in his own words, as follows : — 


“ The objects of the following work are, 

1. To point out what qualities are important in a teacher. 

2. To show by what course of study and thought fhe should disci- 
pline himself. 

= i point out particularly the duties of the teacher of a common 
school. 

4. To recommend some modes of performing them; that is, to 
speak of the studies, modes of teaching, discipline, and government 
of such a school.” — p. 276. 


In conformity to these subjects, the work is divided into four 
Books, and each Book subdivided into Chapters. ‘The subjects 
of the Chapters are, Ist. under the general head of Qualities — 
of the teacher, —the mental and moral qualities by which he 
should be distinguished ; — he should be patient, hopeful, cheer- 
ful, frank and unsuspicious, kind and just, a lover of order, re- 
ligious, conscientious, firm. As sound health is essential to the 
teacher, a chapter is devoted to rules on the subject. The 
Second Book is devoted to Studies with which a teacher should 
be familiar; with a notice of the advantages of the teacher’s 
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life. The Third Book is on the duties which the teacher owes 
to himself, his pupils, his fellow teachers, to parents, and the 
community. Book Fourth is on the school, organization and 
instruction, entering with great minuteness into the best meth- 
ods of managing the young, and imparting knowledge to them — 
an invaluable chapter to the young teacher. Not less, but even 
more so, is the last chapter of this Book, on Government, a sub- 
division ‘of which is occupied by a very full consideration of the 
motives by which a teacher should attempt to influence the 
mind of his pupil. It is every way a noble chapter, proceeding 
upon the highest principles of religion, and, together with the 
author’s lecture on Moral Education, lately published, sets forth 
an education which, if happily it might be realized, would soon 
bring a new expression upon the face of society, and give 
reasonable hope of a millennium. The last Book is on the 
School-house, situation, size, position, interior arrangement, 
light, warming, and ventilation. 

In the chapter on motives, Mr. Emerson, we gladly notice, 


abjures and discards emulation. After speaking of the fear of 
shame, he says : — 


“The same objection lies against emulation. It operates with great 
force upon noble natures that need no excitement, and passes over those 
dull ones whom it should be the business of discipline to move. 

“It must be admitted that it is a most powerful motive, perhaps the 
most powerful, that can be put inaction. To be at the head of a class 
can never be an object of indifference toa child of talent, if that is 
held out as the greatest good. Still less, to be at the head of a school. 
To gain a medal, when only one ora very few are given, and where 
the number of competitors is great, may be made to assume, to the e : 
of a child, an importance greater than any other object for which 
can live. But it sacrifices the higher powers to the lower, — the see 
to the intellectual. The object of the teacher ought not to be to make 
as good scholars as possible by any means whatsoever, but to-elevate 
the being as highly as possible. .If the scholar is made at the expense 
of the man, an incalculable injury is inflicted. The teacher capable of 
sacrificing the moral character of his pupil to his appearance at an ex- 
hibition, or his triumph at an annual examination, is totally unworthy of 
his office. 

“Emulation, when exercised among companions and equals, almost 
necessarily excites the worst passions, envy, jealousy, hatred, malice. 
I say almost, because I believe that there are a few so noble in their 
nature, so raised above all selfishness, that they are able to see the prize, 
for which they have been long striving with all possible efforts, borne 
away by a rival, with no other feeling than gratification at his success, 
and resignation to their own disappointment. But these are very few. 
I might, therefore, without departing from the truth, leave out the qual- 
ifying expression, and say, that emulation, as it usually operates, excites 
the worst passions of the human heart. 
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“ As to the effect produced on the character by emulation, an obvi- 
ous and important question to be asked is, whether the habits formed 
by it are most likely to lead to the regular, quiet, and conscientious 
discharge of the dialy duties of life. Many of those who have at 
school been stimulated to great efforts by it, lay aside their books and 
their habits of study when they leave school. If it thus fails to pro- 
duce permanent effects in the things about which it has been employ- 
ed, is it likely to produce a healthy effect upon the whole character ? 
Would a woman, whose character had been formed under the influence 
of this motive, be more likely than another to endeavor to form in her 
children simplicity of character, humility, the charity which does good 
for the sake of its object, the love of truth for its own sake, the princi- 
ple of doing right because it is right? Would the desire of distinc- 
tion, and of surpassing others, be most. likely to suggest her highest 
duties as a wife ? Will it best fit her for her duties to herself and her 
Maker? If they had any effect, would they not tend to lead her astray ? 
And can those motives, which are obviously wrong for children of one 
sex, be the best possible for those of the other? If these doubts are 
not wholly unfounded, what an infinite amount of unnecessary evil 
must be created by emulation! To say nothing of the envy and ha- 
tred it often engenders, cankering instead of purifying the heart of in- 
fancy and childhood, —to what cause more than this, acting so gener- 
ally in schools, and even in families, can be attributed the insane de- 
sire, so prevailing among us, of outstripping each other in wealth, in 
houses, in dress, in everything which admits of external comparison ? 
To what else, in an equal degree, can we attribute the notorious profli- 
gacy of so many political leaders? ‘The desire of excelling has been, 

rom childhood, so fostered, that it has become an irrepressible passion, 
rushing to its end, regardless of all principle and of all consequences, 

“Tt doubtless does good as well as harm. But the question is, 
whether we cannot secure the good from the action of higher motives, 
while we avoid the evi]. The best men have been above its influence. 
Emulation may have formed such men as Cesar and Napoleon. How 
little could it have done to form Washington! ‘The noblest deeds and 
the highest works, those which have advanced society in civilization 
and truth, have been produced under the influence of entirely different 
and higher motives. 

* Of whom was Galileo emulous, when, having gone beyong wha twas 
already known, he stretched out, by the help of experiment and geom- 
etry, into the vast unexplored ocean of mechanical and astronomical 
truth? Of whom was Kepler emulous, when, from the collected ob- 
servations of many years, he deduced those famous laws which he did 
not expect the minds of his own age even to comprehend, but which 
were to serve as a foundation for the system of the universe? What 
rivalry stimulated Newton, when, in the seclusion of his own study, he 
established those immortal principles of philosophy, which his friends 
could with difficulty persuade him to give to the world? What emu- 
lation taught Archimedes mechanics, or Pascal geometry, or Shak- 
speare poetry ? What rivalry set George Fox or John Wesley to preach ; 
or launched the Santa Maria or the Mayflower upon the waves of the 
Atlantic ? 
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“Tt must be admitted that we cannot entirely exclude the action of 
emulation. Children can hardly be assembled for any purpose without 
its showing itself. But nothing need be done to strengthen it. It is 
already a sufficiently powerful element in the character of every child ; 
and the excessive prominence which is given to it by its being con- 
stantly addressed, destroys the balance of the powers and sacrifices the 
moral being to the intellectual.” — pp. 504 - 507. 


If one should still doubt on the matter, and be inclined to 
think the evil of this motive to be overrated, let him try the ex- 
periment once with two or three of his own children, and we 
defy him, if he has a heart within him as big as an olive, to ever 
try it a second time. Its evil would glare upon him with a re- 
ality so frightful, he would have no courage to encounter it 
again. We consider education, both the higher and lower, to 
approach its perfect condition, just as it succeeds in accomplish- 
ing its aims by the application of motives of a more exalted 
kind. But as emulation is the cheapest, easiest, and, at first, 
the most effectual appeal that can be made to the mind of a 
child, — the sharpest, fiercest spur that can be ground into a 
reluctant or sluggish nature, — so it will be long before the use 
of so powerful and convenient a weapon will be abandoned. 
But by and by, he who shall employ it as his chief or only im- 
plement, will come to be looked upon as no better than a moral 
assassin. 

The last Book, on the School-house, gives excellent counsel 
as to the way in which the buildings should be put up, and the 
way in which they should be made agreeable to the pupil. Sev- 
eral drawings are given of pretty designs both for the school- 
house and grounds, which we should be glad to see adopted. 
There is every reason why they should no longer be the dismal 
hovels of darkness and dirt, in which the past generations of 
New England have for the most part been educated, to which 
the mind of the grown-up boy never reverts with a single pleas- 
ant association, unless good fortune gave him a teacher whose 
high attainments and qualities made the discomforts of the 
place to be forgotten. But all this is fast changing for the bet- 
ter. School-houses are building here and there on better plans, 
more pleasing to the taste, and of more convenient arrangement 
within — warm in winter, and well ventilated. With these im- 
provements, the morals and manners of the pupils improve also. 
A boy will behave better, and the school be more easily man- 
aged in a neat, pretty apartment. ‘The beastly habit of spitting 
might in this way be cut up by the roots. Visiting a school not 
long since, we found this habit regularly held up to the children 
as an abomination, and the floor was perfectly free of the nui- 
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sance. A good common school is not good unless it is a school 
of good manners. 

With feelings of sincere gratitude to the gentleman who pro- 
jected the plan of this work, and has distributed it so widely, — 
and to the other gentlemen, who in the midst of heavy cares 
have still found heart and time to prepare it, we wish it well on 
its way of beneficence through every State of the Union. 


History of Beverly, Civil and Ecclesiastical, from its settlement 
in 1630 to 1842. By Epwin M. Stone. Boston: James 
Munroe and Company. 1843. 12mo. pp. 324. 


Tue history of a single New England town does not com- 
monly find many readers, except such as are lured by some local 
attachment. ‘To these may be added a few antiquaries, scat- 
tered through a State, who are curious to look into the manage- 
ment of our little municipalities in primitive times, and to mark 
their progress. But the number of those who may be supposed 
to feel an interest, more or less direct, in a town or village of 
more than two centuries’ growth, is far greater than would be 
imagined by one who should compute it by means of a moment’s 
conjecture, or a casual thought. Such is the case in regard to 
Beverly. We could mention a large number of persons, and 
that probably a small proportion of the aggregate number who 
were either born there, or who trace their origin to the place 
through two or more generations, or who cherish a regard for it 
arising from ties of kindred or friendship; but who live in dif- 
ferent parts of Massachusetts, and in other States. 

Apart from the gratification derived by individuals, from a 
faithful history of a town, we regard such a history still more 
important in another particular. It is by means of a full histo- 
ry of the parts of a Commonwealth, that valuable materials are 
furnished for the history of the whole. Facts may thus be 
traced to their veritable sources, which might otherwise be im- 
perfectly or erroneously stated, and incidents worthy of record 
be brought to light, which might otherwise be hidden or over- 
looked. 

Mr. Stone has performed his labor diligently. He has made 
good use of his facts, presented them in an unostentatious man- 
ner, and clothed them in a simple style. 

The ‘ Revolutionary Period” forms a prominent part of the 
history. It appears that Beverly ‘furnished more men, and 
was at greater expense in carrying on the war, than almost any 
other town, in proportion to its ability.” Of its citizens who 
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were distinguished in the councils of the Commonwealth, dur- 
ing that trying period, George Cabot was foremost. Col. Eben- 
ezer Francis, who fell at Ticonderoga, in conflict with the Brit- 
ish troops, was alike distinguished in the field, and some very 
affecting memorials of him are preserved by Mr. Stone. The 
biographical sketches of these, and of other persons. who bore 
an active part in municipal and political affairs, or were entitled 
to notice for their professional respectability and individual 
worth, are interesting portions of his work. 

Among the most remarkable men, for the variety of services 
performed for the town and the Commonwealth, was Robert 
Hale. He began the practice of medicine in 1723, and soon 
acquired great celebrity in his profession. In the course of a 
few years he was called simultaneously or successively, ‘to fill 
the various offices of surveyor, selectman, assessor, town clerk, 
treasurer, and chairman of the school committee,” besides be- 
ing a magistrate, collector of excise for the county, and a rep- 
resentative to the general court for thirteen years. In 1745 he 
received the commission of colonel, and commanded a regiment 
in the expedition against Louisburg. He was appointed by the 
legislature, in 1747, commissioner to New York, to adopt meas- 
ures for “the general defence”; and in 1755, he was sent by 
Governor Shirley as an agent to the government of New Hamp- 
shire, for procuring aid in the meditated attack on Crown 
Point. Last of all, he was appointed, by Governor Barnard, 
sheriff for the county of Essex. In the midst of his various 
secular occupations, he took a leading part in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the town. In March, 1735, “ the church voted, by 
a small majority,” to adopt the Cambridge platform. In the 
following month, the vote was reconsidered, and a committee 
was appointed, of which Mr. Hale was chairman, ‘‘to peruse 
and examine the platform, and to report such explanations of 
any part of it as they might think proper.” The committee 
soon afterwards “reported that the church should accept the 
platform, reserving the liberty of receiving certain articles in 
their own sense, which report was accepted.” 

The ministers of the old parish in Beverly, during the latter 
part of the last century, were Joseph Willard, who became 
President of the University in Cambridge, in 1781, and Joseph 
McKean, who became the first President of Bowdoin College, 
in 1802. 

Among the intimate friends of President Willard, who still 
lived in Beverly, after his removal to Cambridge, were Joshua 
Fisher, the scientific physician, Nathan Dane, the eminent jurist 
and statesman, and Moses Brown and Israel Thorndike, distin- 
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guished merchants. These gentlemen thus became interested 
in the University, and their peculiar attachment to it, from their 
respect to its head, may have been the remote cause of the 
benefactions which it afterwards received from them respec- 
tively. 

The brief and discriminative biographical sketches of the 
great and good men of Beverly, who lived respected and hon- 
ored, as benefactors to the town and to the public, are not 
among the least excellences of Mr. Stone’s history; and we 
cheerfully recommend it to the notice of all who would derive 
instruction from the examples of the wise, beneficent, and vir- 
tuous, who have ceased from their labors, but live in the mem- 
ory of their benevolent deeds. 


Familiar Address, delivered at the Social Meeting of the Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Society, on the evening of March \6th, 
1843. By Witu1am B. O. Peasopy, Minister of the Society. 
Springfield: C. E. White. 1843. 


Tue title of this Address is not fully descriptive of the oc- 
casion on which it was delivered, and we therefore quote a brief 
paragraph which immediately follows it. 


“On the evening of March 16th, the members of the Liberal Socie- 
ty assembled ina social party, at the house of the minister, many of 
them bearing generous and valuable presents to him and his family, 
and all bringing with them a spirit of cordial kindness and good will. 
In connexion with devotional exercises, the following plain and familiar 
address was made. On the succeeding evening, the children of the 
society under the age of fourteen, were assembled in the same manner, 
in a happy and animated party. They were also addressed by the min- 
ister, in connexion with services of devotion.” 


These few lines describe one of the most cheering scenes of 
which these modern times have afforded us any example. 
Whether the custom, of which this social meeting gives us the 
first hint, of bearing gifts to the house of the minister, is one 
that prevails generally in the valley of the Connecticut, or 
whether it originated in the present instance, we have no means 
of knowing. But whether common or not, it is a custom of 
good observance, not only or chiefly, as our readers we trust 
will believe, because of the gifts, but because of that spirit of a 
genuine Christian fellowship and friendship which it tends to 
foster and extend. The presents, as manifestations of an at- 
tachment which needs some expression beside words, may well 
be esteemed as invaluable. Given in an undoubted spirit of 
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affection, they can injure no one’s self-respect, nor give any- 
thing but pleasure, save where a weak and foolish pride has 
usurped the place, not only of a true humility, but of genuine 
magnanimity. One can easily imagine relations between in- 
dividuals, where a gift falling into the hand would scorch 
like a burning coal, if the mind so far mastered its feelings 
as to receive it. One can easily conceive a strong feeling, 
and a just one too, to lie against presents which usage in a 
manner compels people to offer, and along with which there 
goes no good will or kind feeling. But these are not the con- 
ditions under which the clergyman receives gifts from his peo- 
ple. ‘They are, with the fewest exceptions, testimonies of re- 
gard which are more than voluntary, — which the spirit of love 
extorts from them, and will not be otherwise satisfied. To 
what true lover was a gift ever burdensome? and when was its 
reception held a humiliation? In the case of generous souls 
the pleasure is equal, —the balance of equality is never seen 
to be shaken. ‘The true minister is always giving and doing 
more than the strict letter of his contract requires. A true 
people are ever giving and doing more than could be exacted 
of them. Whose just self-respect is injured? We confess that 
the scene at Mr. Peabody’s, as the mind conceives it, presents 
itself with all its accompaniments, as beautiful and affecting in 
the highest degree, — beautiful and affecting in the proof given 
of the existence of a mutual confidence and respect, such as 
is rarely seen. It may often exist, but we are rarely permitted 
to see, as here, its proof. 

The address, perfectly appropriate in every word as in its 
whole tone, is a familiar recital of the principal incidents of the 
Pastor’s ministry, a picture of his earlier trials, and his later 
peace, a statement of the principles and methods according to 
which he deemed it best for his people, and for the cause of 
that form of Christianity he expounds, to conduct his ministry. 
In regard to the course adopted, of refraining, during the whole 
period of twenty years, from doctrinal and controversial preach- 
ing, there will be different judgments. Yet, the fact that the 
issue has been one of entire success, must lead those who 
would have been prompt to blame, to pause at least, before they 
condemn. ‘The testimony and experience of Mr. Peabody are 
on this point of great value. He thus shows his practice, and 
gives his opinion upon it, at the close of a twenty years’ trial. 


“ As soon as I took charge of the pulpit, a question rose up before 
me. Should I consider it my duty to explain and extend the Liberal 
opinions, or should I devote myself to the personal improvement of the 
members of my society, trusting that the truth, with respect to doctrines, 
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would make its own way in the public mind? In pursuing the former 
course I should have struck the key-note of the general feeling; zeal 
of this kind excites a ready sympathy, and the want of it is regarded 
as tameness; such a course would have added more to our numbers 
than any other, and many plausible reasons might have been given to 
show that it was the right one: it would have been easier also for my- 
self: I remember being told by a distinguished physician that he was 
seldom consulted by controversial preachers: their sermons were writ- 
ten without any of that labor of mind which wears students down. But I 
could not persuade myself that this was the way of duty. I knew that 
as fast and far as party passions are excited, devotion and charity are 
apt to forsake the breast; I was well aware that many are made Unita- 
rians, Calvinists, Baptists, and sectarians of every name, without being 
made Christians by the same conversion. ‘I therefore dotermined,’ if 
jt is not presumption in me to use the words, ‘I therefore determined 
to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified ;’ 
-since men were sent into the world, not to put on the livery of a party, 
but to lay the foundations of character in preparation for immortal life. 
I would always spend the best of my strength to impress this solemn 
and indispensable duty on all whom my voice could reach. 

“In looking back upon this determination at the distance of more 
than twenty years, I see in it nothing to regret: but I do see in it 
a strong reason for gratitude to the society, which, in such times of ex- 
citement, permitted me to pursue a course, so unpopular, obscure, and 
unlikely to add to their numbers. I have been grateful to them for 
many things, but most of all for this. It is not every society which 
would have consented to it, though perhaps in these peaceful times, the 
present generation cannot understand how great a sacrifice of feeling 
was necessary to receive the fire of other sects without returning it, to 
keep the white flag flying in the midst of war, and to maintain that 
moderation which requires strength of character and principle, but 
whieh is treated by partizans with supreme disdain. But whatever the 
sacrifice may have been at the time, | am persuaded that no one re- 
pents it now. ‘They have lived to see that ‘he who goeth forth weep- 
ing, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless return rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.’ ” — pp. 6-8. 


After speaking briefly of early discouragements and fears, 
Mr. Peabody proceeds to state his practice in relation to the 
old vexed question of Exchanges, then in relation to the Tem- 
perance movement, then in relation to Abolitionism of which 
he thus speaks : — 


“With respect to slavery, I declared to you from the beginning that 
I believed in the duty and practicability of emancipation: but I never 
had any sympathy with the coarse Philippics of one party of Aboli- 
tionists nor the political calculations of the other. I was the advocate 
of Colonization, because it offers at present the only way that I know 
for the emancipation of slaves. That it will ever relieve this country 
from the evil that oppresses it, I of course do not anticipate ; but it has 
a right to be fully and fairly tried ; and I detest and deplore the exclu- 
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sive spirit which makes us resist and condemn those who attempt to do 
good ina path different from our dwn. Let every man serve the cause 
of humanity in the manner which his judgment and conscience ap- 
prove: for Divine Providence will never suffer any well meant efforts 
to do permanent injury to that cause; if made in the right spirit, they 
will result in blessing to himself and his fellow-men.” — pp. 10, 11. 


It will be curious to younger men to know the literary habits 
of a writer so distinguished for the most winning qualities of 
style. He says: — 


“Since I am speaking of matters relating to myself, let me take this 
opportunity to say something in relation to my habits of writing which 
ought to be understood. I do not believe that anything worth reading 
or hearing can be produced without labor ; and the labor of writing 
wears upon the nerves and exhausts the spirits more perhaps than any 
other. Let any man sit down to prepare an address for some public 
occasion, and he will have an idea of this labor. Doubtless it becomes 
easier by habit, but the effect of routine and the perpetual recurrence 
of the demand once if not twice in every week create a difficulty on 
the other side. My own habit has been, never to sit down to consider 
what I shall write, as many do. I find that my mind, such as it is, acts 
most freely away from the study and in the presence of nature. I 
therefore construct in my own mind an exact image of everything which 
I intend to write; and this, when completed, can either be spoken or 
written as the case requires. My sermons are thus written in my mind 
during my walks in the fields, the Cemetery, or the garden, and when 
matured, are committed to paper in very little time. This has given the 
impression that I write easily and rapidly, when in truth, I have no ad- 
vantage in this respect, except perhaps that of a better system, which, 
after the experience of years, I would recommend to every writer, what- 
ever his profession may be.” — pp. 11, 12. 


No doubt this is the true method. A writer will hardly, at 
the same time be a clear, consecutive thinker, and the master 
of a flowing style, who adopts any other. By such perfect pos- 
session of a theme before writing, a person becomes a good ex- 
temporizer, and a good writer by the same process. ‘I'o write 
before thinking is to be neither. 

The pamphlet closes with the following lines, which, we may 
presume, are from the same hand. 


Bright eyes and cheerful voices 

In the Pastor’s home to-night! 
The youthful heart rejoices, 

The burdened one grows light ; 
For all with him are bending 

In sympathy of praise 
To God, whose love descending, 
Has crowned them all their days. 
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*T' was not with celebrations, 
Nor with exulting hands, 
Our church’s deep foundations 
Were set where now it stands; 
Upon our work depressing 
No smile of kindness shone, 
Nor word of Christian blessing 
Came answering to our own. 


But soon, our trials ending, 
Our triumph followed fast ; 
The star of hope ascending 
Its morning promise cast : 
It still our path enlightens 
With soul-inspiring ray, 
That ever towers and brightens 
Up to the perfect day. 


Yet, when we thus assemble, 
And all that path review, 
The firmest well may tremble 
To think what Death can do. 
The loved ones of our number, 
The holiest and the best 
Are sunk in that calm slumber, 
That gives the weary rest. 


But sons, their sires succeeding, 
Each vacant place shall fill, 

In all these changes reading 
The lessons of His will, 

Who spreads his banner o’er us 
With waving folds of love, 

And gilds the scene before us 
With mercy from above. 


Now, for the near communion 
Which binds all hearts in one, 

For Heaven’s delightful union 
In this cold world begun, 

For that glad Faith which raises 
Our dead to life again, 

Let the Pastor breathe his praises, 
And the People say Amen! 
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The Confessions of St. Augustine. Boston: E. P. Peabody. 
1843. 12mo. pp. 385. 


WE can see no good reason either for, in the first place, trans- 
lating these confessions of Augustine, or, in the second place, 
republishing them in this country. It is a book simply curious, 
and in its own language accessible to all who ever need to know 
its contents. As for the confessions, properly so called, like 
the worst of Gibbon’s notes, they were fitly buried in the ob- 
scurity of alearned tongue. We cannot imagine what good 
end it can serve either old or young to pore over such details. 
We do not doubt the sincerity of the Saint, nor his piety, nor 
the reality of his conversion; but when he had written his book 
for his own edification, he would have done better to burn it 
than trouble posterity with it. The same moral objection may 
justly be urged against it, that lies against many of the modern 
works of fiction. As for the theology of the volume, it is mere 
raphsody. As it is plain he did not know his own meaning, it 
is little likely that his readers will be greatly enlightened. Deal- 
ing with such entities as space, time, creation, and evil, it would 
not be strange if now and then there were an imperfect concep- 
tion, or an obscure expression; but the metaphysics of St. Au- 
gustine will to most, who may attempt to unravel them, appear 
a mass of mingled confusion and contradiction. To some minds 
fond of the misty and undefined, it may all be very edifying; 
and just as in dying embers or the clouds they fancy they be- 
hold all sorts of glorious and beautiful shapes, so in the same 
way their lively imaginations may see in the incoherencies of the 
Bishop all the great truths of philosophy and religion. A Jearn- 
ed critic says of him; ‘‘ that the accuracy and solidity of his 
judgment were by no means proportionable to his eminent tal- 
ents, and that upon many occasions he was more guided by the 
violent impulse of a warm imagination than by the cool dictates 
of reason and prudence. Hence that ambiguity which appears 
in his writings, and which has sometimes rendered the most 
attentive readers uncertain with respect to his real sentiments 3; 
and hence also the just complaints which many have made of 
the contradictions that are so frequent in his works, and of the 
levity and precipitation with which he set himself to write upon 
a variety of subjects, before he had examined them with a suffi- 
cient degree of attention and diligence.” 
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An Elementary Treatise on the Structure and Operations of 
the National and State Governments of the United States ; 
designed for the Use of Schools and Academies, and general 
Readers. By Cuartes Mason, A..M., Counsellor at Law. 
Boston: David H. Williams. 1842. 


We have found nothing so much to our mind for popular 
use, as this brief yet comprehensive work. It is condensed to 
the severest brevity. Some might think that too much is con- 
tained in the two hundred and three pages to which the body of 
the work is confined. We think not so. The great mass of 
readers, into whose hands it was intended to fall, and for whose 
use its author designed it, have but little time for the acquisition 
of such information as is here contained, and hence need it very 
much condensed. The brevity of the work is its great merit, — 
its clearness is its greatest. ‘The writer has succeeded in mak- 
ing every part plain, notwithstanding the pressure with which 
he has condensed it. 

We hope this book will find its way into every citizen’s 
hands. It gives a brief sketch of the origin of our national 
constitution. This is followed by an account of the proceed- 
ings of legislative bodies, the rules by which they are governed, 
and the processes by which laws are enacted. We are intro- 
duced to the proceedings of committees, the order of business, 
the rules of debate. ‘Then we are informed of the powers of 
the judiciary, the organization of courts, the construction of 
juries, the processes of trial, — and all so clearly set forth, that 
one feels competent after reading to enter court and manage his 
own cause. The author next introduces us to Congress, and all 
its rules of proceeding are lucidly presented before us. ‘There 
are also appended to the work twenty pages of tables of great 
value. In short, it is just the work for those who wish, at a 
small expense, to obtain a knowledge of the nature and opera- 
tion of the governments, state and national, under which they 
live, and to discharge understandingly the duties of a citizen. 
Let it be introduced into schools, and our young men would 
enter upon life ready to meet the demand, which their country 
makes upon them, of understanding its structure and maintain- 
ing its integrity. 
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Edward's First Lessons in Grammar ; by the Author of “ 'The- 
ory of Teaching.” Boston: Thomas H. Webb & Co. 1843. 
12mo. pp. 108. ; 


Ir any reader has opened the ‘‘ Theory of Teaching” with 
prejudice arising from its title, that prejudice must have been 
wholly removed by the perusal of the work, It is not an ab- 
stract scheme, a cold, philosophizing system; but a theory 
growing out of observation and experience, and founded in sym- 
pathy. The great object of the author is to show, by example, 
how the teacher, in advancing the pupil, should make every- 
thing subsidiary to the love of the pursuit, and should proceed 
from timely encouragement to the creation of that self-reliance 
on the part of the learner, which makes him feel that he is doing 
something for himself. 

The ‘ First Lessons in Grammar” proceed on the same sys- 
tem. The book is not a formal manual, but the teacher and 
pupil work together in its production, by oral, synthetic in- 
struction on the one part, and the writing out of examples on 
the other. No doubt what is thus learned is better understood, 
and is acquired with less weariness, than by the mere exercise 
of memory in learning rules and illustrations from a dry ele- 
mentary grammar. 

In the hands of an intelligent teacher, this little work may be 
used with much advantage, either by itself or in aid of lessons 
contained in more technical works for beginners in the study of 
language. To the author belongs the praise of ingenuity de- 
voted with success to a useful purpose, and consecrated by the 
sympathy which she so manifestly inspires in the tender objects 
of her culture. 


Our Country safe from Romanism. A Sermon delivered at the 
opening of the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, at its Ses- 
stons in the Western Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
April, 1841. By the Rev. Tuomas Bratnerp, Pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. L. R. Bailey. 
1843. 


E1eut years ago there was a wide-spread alarm, existing es- 
pecially in the Presbyterian church and among their Congrega- 
tional brethren in New England, at the growth of Romanism. 
One would have supposed from the tone of the pulpit, that the 
Pope with his armies was at our very gates, and Protestantism 
at its last gasp. In a religious newspaper of a neighboring city, 
a series of very elaborate papers was written, and afterwards 
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circulated in the form of a volume, to prove the existence of a 
huge conspiracy, in Austria we believe, for the subversion of 
both our Protestantism and our republicanism, and the estab- 
lishment of despotism and Romanism on their ruins. We had 
supposed that as the few past years had given the lie to so many 
dismal forebodings and confident predictions, they had quieted 
everywhere the fears of the people, and that as we Protestants 
continued to maintain the proportion of seventeen millions to 
one, the apprehension of being speedily outnumbered and out- 
voted by the other party had wholly subsided. But it seems 
that in some parts of the country it is necessary still to argue 
the question, and we have here a long discourse of forty-five 
octavo pages, to prove that our “‘ country is safe from Roman- 
ism.” It is a thoroughly sensible discourse, and takes just 
views of the whole subject. This is the more gratifying, as its 
author is of the great Presbyterian church, which has been most 
alive to these fears of Popery. The proposition which he lays 
down as the theme of his sermon, and which he supports by a 
series of proofs, is this; ‘‘ that existing causes furnish no ground 
to fear that Romanism will ever become the prevailing religion 
of this country.’”’ We have no room to spare for a minute ac- 
count of the discourse, nor are there here any who need the 
confirmation which Mr. Brainerd’s arguments would give them. 
He writes and reasons like a man of a truly Christian and lib- 
eral spirit, and if there are, perchance, any who partake of the 
fears which led to the delivery of the sermon, we commend it to 
their attention; it will not only put good reasons into their 
mouths, but give them the example of a cause argued with 
modesty, good temper, and a catholic spirit. 

In denying the fact often stated of the frequent conversions 
of Protestants to the Roman Catholic faith, he gives his own 
experience during four years of extensive intercourse with 
Catholics, which is valuable. 

“T was five years in Cincinnati, one of the strongholds of Romanism. 
Four years of that time I conducted two religious papers, one for adults 
and one for children. I had correspondents all over the central portion 
of the Great Valley, and yet I never knew personally one man, one 
woman, nor one child, to abandon Protestantism for Romanism. I 
doubt not there have been such conversions. I have seen accounts of 
such in Catholic periodicals. But not one either fell under my own 
eye, nor was ever brought to my notice by a correspondent, so far as I 
now remember. On the other hand, I have known many native Ro- 
manists introduced into the Protestant churches. One obscure clergy- 
man, in a single revival, brought twenty Catholics hopefully converted 
into the fold of Christ. 

“T take this occasion to say that in the West there is but little more 
reason to apprehend the controlling prevalence of Catholicism, than in 
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the East. You may travel for days and weeks over that vast and beau- 
tiful region, without the vision of a Roman priest or a Roman chapel. 
In Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis, and here and there over the 
country, you will find large clusters of Romanists, but they are mostly 
poor foreigners from Germany and Ireland. Their influence, literary, 
pecuniary, social, and political, is very small; and in numbers they are 
as a drop in the bucket compared with the Protestant population. 

“TI know the eagle eye of Rome is fixed on the great Western Valley. 
I know that immense amounts of money are sent over to erect splendid 
cathedrals, and establish seminaries, to aid in its subjugation. I know 
a project is on foot to introduce Irish paupers, by thousands, to aid in 
the work. But I also know, that the true spirit of Protestantism no- 
where beats with more energy than among the first settlers of the 
West. They may be tempted to abandon all concern for the soul in 
strife for the world. Their very independence and insulation from the 
fixed habits of the old States may expose them to strike out new paths, 
and run into new isms. But to give up their own judgment, and sub- 
mit passively to the control of an Irish, French, or German priest, would 
be scouted by the most ignorant Protestant of the West. Hence, 
while Romanists here wield a vast and apparently dangerous machine- 
ry, they make in fact but few converts, Our Home Missions, if rightly 
sustained, will save the West. * * * 

“One clergyman of our Presbytery tells us, that during his labors in 
this city, he has received into his church thirty converts from Roman- 
ism. Among the pew-holders of my own church, there are several who 
were educated in the Roman creed ; and within the last few years, five 
persons brought up by Catholic parents have united with us, one of 
whom, under the best auspices, is now studying for the gospel ministry 
at Yale College. 

“On the other hand, in this city I know personally but a single Pro- 
testant who has made a transition into the Roman church.”— pp. 21-23. 





On Political Idolatry. A Discourse delivered in the First 
Church in Roxbury, on Fast Day, April 6, 1843. By 
Georce Putnam, Minister of that Church. Published by 
request of the Parish. Boston: Crosby & Co. 1843. 


Here is excellent medicine for hack-politicians, party tools, 
and self-seeking demagogues. The political sabbath was well 
occupied by the preacher in administering it to his people, 
many of whom no doubt needed it, and now must feel all the 
better for it. We trust that many editions will be the means of 
sending it abroad through the country, that the largest possible 
numbers may share the benefits of those who had the happiness 
to listen to it from the lips of the eloquent preacher. Our news- 
paper editors could not employ one or two of their columns more 
profitably for their readers than by filling them with this admira- 
ble discourse. If it should have the effect to clear out of the 
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eyes of their readers a little of the dust some may have been 
amusing themselves with throwing in, no harm would be done. 

When one reads a political sermon like this, eminent alike 
for truth and ability, he is at first led to regret that such topics 
do not more frequently find their way into the pulpit. But ser- 
mons of this kind are so apt to degenerate into mere vehicles of 
small party politics, instead of dealing with the great conserva- 
tive principles of all governments, that we think the prejudice a 
a good one, that permits them to be:but rarely heard. The “little 
3 government Sunday,” however, offers a fair opportunity for such 
discussions, and is with good judgment often devoted to them. 
2 We should offer quotations to bear out what we have said of 
this discourse, were it not that it will so soon find its way to 
our.readers in a pamphlet or newspaper form. 
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The Four Pillars: or the Truth of Christianity demonstrated, 
in Four distinct and independent Series of Proofs; together 
with an Explanation of the Types and Prophecies concerning 
the Messiah. By Harvey Newcoms. Boston: Seth Gold- 
smith and Crocker & Brewster. 1842. 12mo. pp. 298. 













Tis is a work on the evidences of Christianity, as its title 
indicates, Its aim is not to be either original or learned — but 
popular and useful. It is not, however, a sufficiently thorough 
treatise to obtain a very wide circulation, or come into very 

general use as a school book. For this last purpose it wants 

4 condensation and the rejection of the practical inferences and 

remarks which come better from the teacher. 

It is a poor way to make a work on a subject that should be 
treated with scientific precision, to use for that purpose a series 
of sermons written and preached in the ordinary course of pulpit 
duty. It will rarely, however altered and improved, possess much 
value. On practical or devotional topics such discourses may 
be used to excellent effect ; though even in this case, unless they 
go through a rigid process of weeding and pruning, winnow- 
ing and sifting, they will soon perish. ‘The chaff will so abound 
over the grain, that after the generation of personal friends is 
gone, few will take the pains requisite to separate the one from 
the other. Nevertheless, for a time even such volumes may do 
great good; they will be read when better books would be 
passed by. But on subjects of a different sort — not higher, but 
different — subjects that require to be handled not by the affec- 
tions, but by the intellect, to be enforced not by exclamations 
or declamations, but by logic, a very different mode of managing 
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them must be adopted to secure the assent or respect of a read- 
er. We do not know that the present volume had its origin in 
the manner supposed ; that it had, is mere matter of infer- 
ence. 


Devotional Exercises for Common Schools. Boston: J. T. 
Buckingham. 1842. 


AN unexceptionable book. The Compiler in his preface 
thus describes it, which will give to those of our readers, who 
have not seen it, a clear notion of what it is. 


“The first is a selection of short sentences of a didactic character, 
selected chiefly from the Book of Proverbs, each calculated to impress 
on the mind some important moral truth. These are to be read by the 
instructer, or by an advanced scholar appointed by the instructer. 

“The second division is a selection from the Book of Psalms, ar- 
ranged in a suitable manner to be read by the instructer, or one, whom 
he may appoint to perform that office, and the pupils. The portion as- 
signed to the pupils is generally a response in sentiment, as well as in 
form, to that, which is read by the person, who leads in the service. 

“The third division is selected chiefly from the Gospels, and em- 
braces a complete narrative of the birth, ministry, death, and resurrec- 
tion of the Founder of the Christian religion, with as copious extracts 
from his discourses and conversations as the limits of the book would 
admit. This portion is also to be read by the instructer, or some one 
under his direction. 

“The Lord’s prayer is then to be recited by all the pupils in concert, 
following the instructer.” — pp. 5, 6. 


A better plan could hardly be devised than this, and the exe- 


cution is as good asthe plan. It will win its way, we trust, into 
all the schools of Massachusetts. 


The Baptismal Question. A Discussion of the Baptismal 
Question. Consisting of 1. Hints to an Inquirer on the Sub- 
ject of Baptism. By Rev. Messrs. Cooke and Towne. 
2. Review of the ‘ Hints.” By Rev. Witiiam Hacue. 
3. Rejoinder to the Review. By Rev. Messrs. Cooke and 
Towne. 4. Examination of the Reoinder. By Rev. Wit- 
u1aM Hague. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1842, 


Tue volume comprises the pamphlets on the question of Bap- 
tism which appeared during the last year, in a controversy be- 
tween the persons named in the title page. Those, who feel 
interested in the general subject, will find here the arguments 
usually urged on the two sides. Why so wide an interest is 
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felt in the mere manner in which the same rite is administered, 
is not easy to explain, — especially as it appears, whether ad- 
ministered in one manner or another, or not at all, no longer to 
be regarded as an essential saving ordinance. Mr. Hague, for 
reasons which he gives, considers it of importance to rest in true 
and just views on this subject, but at the same time declares his 
a opinion that ‘the observance of no outward rite is of saving 
efficacy.” We could feel no more objection to any one mode 
of administering this rite, than to any one mode of observing 













Le the Lord’s Supper, or of performing the outward office of prayer. 
2 pper, P - Or pray 
a Any manner that answered best the ends of devotion would 
‘ be best. 





Thoughts on Spiritual Subjects, translated from the Writings 
of Fenelon. Boston: Samuel G. Simpkins. 






Everytuinc of Fenelon is welcome. There are no portions 
of this little volume so valuable as the fragments and extracts 
already given in the Selections of Mrs. Follen; but it forms a 
pleasant supplement to that beautiful book. The translator 
rightly judges that much will seem to some minds vague and 
shadowy. But the charm about Fenelon is so positive, that all 








. defects of this sort are overlooked and forgotten. It is his spirit 
: for which the reader chiefly cares, and this pervades the whole 
alike. His very vocabulary — whether one clearly apprehend 





or not the exact sense — breathes of devotion and heaven. We 
are grateful to the translator for this new addition he has fur- 
nished to the pleasures of the lovers of this great divine. 
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Greek Lessons adapted to the Author’s Greek Grammar ; for 
cf the Use of Beginners. By E. A. Sopnocies, A. M. Hart- 
p ford. 1843. 18mo. pp. 116. 











Ir one may judge of a school-book without having used it 
with classes, we should not hesitate to pronounce this a good 
book of its kind. There are explanatory notes, and the help they 
convey to the pupil seems to be what and where it is needed. 
The little volume closes with a vocabulary and directions for 

a parsing Greek. ‘Twenty-seven pages contain the text; the re- 

| mainder is occupied by the notes and vocabulary. It is a neat 

volume, printed with a large, fair Greek type. 
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A Paraphrase on the Lord’s Prayer, with an Introduction on 
the Nature of Prayer. Boston: William Crosby & Co. 


Tuts is a volume of devotional thoughts, suggested by the 
different clauses of the Lord’s prayer, the work of the deaf and 
dumb pupils of an Institution in the West of England. It is 
curious and interesting, as showing what is done by the training 
of these excellent Charities. A fine religious spirit pervades 
the book, with no touch of sectarian theology. 















The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, April. This 
number contains six articles beside Critical Notices. The first 
is a translation from the French of an introductory lecture on 
the Elocution of the Pulpit, by Professor Adolphe Monod, at- 
tached to the Protestant Seminary in Montauban. It is full of 
valuable suggestions and good counsel for the student, as the 
following passage will show; but such directions would form 
anything else, rather than the manner which we term the French 
style of pulpit oratory. 


“The delivery should be simple or natural. In speaking from the 
soul, one will speak simply; for the soul is simple. It is only the pres- ) 
ence of man which can make us affected ; when alone, we are always aielt 
simple, for the single reason, that then we are ourselves. The accents 
of the soul are those of nature. It is these which we are to reproduce; 
and we must take care not to substitute for these the accents of con- 
ventional artifice, or of arbitrary choice. It is necessary that the hear- 
er should recognise himself, and that the instinct of his nature should 
be satisfied with each of our inflections. In other words, we must i 
speak, and not declaim. I have already said, Elevate, ennoble the 
tone of conversation and of common life, but while you elevate, do not 
forsake it. An able painter does not slavishly copy the traits of his | ih 
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model ; he idealizes them, and transfers them to the canvass only after 
he has subjected them toa sort of transfiguration in his brain; but 
even while idealizing them, he so imitates them that they may be re- 
cognised at once. Thus it is, that a portrait may be a perfect likeness, 
and yet more beautiful than the original. The same thing occurs in 
good speaking. The tones of common parlance are embellished, and 
yet they are perfectly recognisable, because their essence is carefully 
preserved. But to declaim, to take a new tone because one is in the 
pulpit, in fine to speak as no one ever speaks, is a grievous fault, while, 
strange to say, it is a fault very common, very hard to avoid, and which 
perhaps no one of us escapes altogether. For it is far easier to assume 
a sustained and unaltering tone, than, step by step, to follow thought a 
and sentiment in their infinite sinuosities; and then, there are never ri 
wanting hearers of bad taste, for whom the pomp of language is im- i 
posing. Nevertheless, Gentlemen, consulting only the human effect of 
your preaching, if this consideration were not unworthy of you, the 
man who speaks in the pulpit will rise above him who declaims. Even 
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those who at first suffer themselves to be dazzled by the cadence of 
periods, and the outbreaks of voice, at length grow weary, and are less 
pleased with the artificial preacher, than with him whose very tones 
make them feel that he thinks all that he says. And what shall I say 
of the real and useful effect produced by these two preachers? How 
much more directly, nay, exclusively, will the latter find his way to the 
heart and conscience! How will his vehement parts be relieved by 
the calm and simple tone of his habitual manner! How much more 
truly will he be what he ought, in the sight both of God and of man, 
by continuing to be himself, and not stepping aside from truth in an- 
nouncing truth ! Yes, Gentlemen, if you would have a pulpit delivery 
which shall be dignified and Christian, and which shall make great im- 
— speak always with simplicity. Say things as you feel them. 

ut no more warmth into your manner than you have in your heart. This 
honesty in speaking, — allow me the expression, — will constrain you 
to introduce a more sincere, and a profounder warmth, which you would 
never have attained in any other way. It will, besides, have a salutary 
reaction on your writing, and even on your soul. For, displaying things 
as they are, it will bring your faults to light, and admonish you to cor- 
rect them. I have spoken of the pulpit. If it had been proper here to 
speak of the stage, many similar observations might be made. Great 
actors no longer declaim; they speak. Talma, whom I have so often 
named, began by declaiming, as do others. An interesting circum- 
stance made him feel the necessity of adopting a new manner, more 
conformed to nature ; and from that day he became another man, in re- 
gard to his art, and produced extraordinary effects. ‘Those who have 
heard him will tell you that the extreme simplicity of his playing as- 
tonished them at first, and that they were tempted to take him for a very 
ordinary man, whose only advantage over others consisted in a mag- 
nificent voice: but they were soon subdued by the power of nature, 
and the vivid impressions by which they were seized made them under- 
stand, that the very simplicity of his acting constituted its force as well 
as its originality.” — pp. 206 — 208. 


The other articles are the State of the Country, Psychology, 
Alison’s Europe, Presbyterian Board of Education. 


The Christian Review (Baptist) for March offers nine arti- 
cles with notices of books, viz. The Life and Times of Baxter, 
Emmons’s Works, Translation from Neander on the Life of the 
Early Christians, Immorality of Thought, Alison’s Europe, An- 
glo-Saxon History and Literature, Historical Sketch of Chili- 
asm, Perkins’s residence in Persia. 


The Pathfinder, a weekly New York Journal, edited by 
Parke Godwin, Esq. It is formed on the model of the London 
Examiner, and Spectator, as to its outward form, and interior 
arrangement. In politics, it represents the extreme left of De- 
mocracy. Whether one likes all its doctrine, or not, he cannot 
fail to be struck with the talent shown in its articles, and in the 
general management of the paper. 












